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AS TO MACHINE-GROWN RUBBER. 
REAT INTEREST developed of late in 
American-grown rubber. This has chiefly cen- 
tered about guayule, although other shrubs and plants 


that contain caoutchouc, and grow in the temperate 
them all so far, 


has 


zone, are receiving attention. Of 
guayule cultivation is the only one the success of 
which seems assured. A spectacular feature concern- 
ing it is the profit per acre that analysis of the project 
develops. 

For example, a comparison of Hevea and guayule 
profits at the time of the historic rubber craze would 
be about as follows: Hevea then brought $2 a pound 
and the profit was about $400 per acre, while guayule 
sold at $1 a pound and if cultivated would show a 
profit of more than $16,000 per acre. Or basing the 
comparison on normal costs and prices, Hevea profits 
would stand at, $136 an acre, and cultivated 
guayule at over $6,000 per acre. 

These figures, to be sure, do not include the cost of 
installing the plantation plant, extraction plant, patent 
royalties, etc. But cutting them in half to cover 
these items, there remains a profit of $3,000 an acre, 
which is astounding and almost unbelievable. 


Say, 


There is, however, an important fact to be kept 
before those who plan to start in this line. . It is a 
far more intricate business than Hevea-growing and 
lack of knowledge in a dozen different essentials will 
spell disaster. There is also the high cost of installa- 
tion of the plantation and the extraction factory. To 
prepare, irrigate and plant enough land to keep a 
10-ton mill going would cost roughly $500,000; and 
the mill at least $200,000. In other words, it is a 
million-dollar undertaking and the small operator has 
no great chance. With the expansion of business, 
however, it is perfectly possible that central factories 
will be installed for extraction and that guayule- 
growers will ship their product in as the beet-growers 
do theirs to the sugar centrals. 

As to the grade of rubber produced, plant analysis 
has found certain types of shrub that carry a high 
grade of rubber, and these have been hybridized with 
plants that contain percentages of 20 per cent or more 
of rubber. A better grade of gum than the Mexican 
product is therefore in prospect in the cultivated 
guayule rubber, some day to figure largely in our 
markets. 


INCREASE IN RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS. 


HE American rubber manufacturer is so accus- 
tomed to big things that he remains unimpressed 
by present accomplishments that formerly would at- 
tract admiring attention. A case in point is the great 
expansion in the export of rubber goods. To cite a few 
figures, in 1913-14 mechanical rubber goods exports 
totalled $2,372,887. In 1917-18 they expanded to $4,- 
578,396. Rubber footwear in the same periods were 
$1,113,844 and expanded to $5,774,341. Tires grew 
from $4,108,294 to $15,108,294. Even druggists’ sun- 
dries increased from $200,000 to $884,245. 

These are great increases. Part of them, as boots 
and tires, are directly due to the unusual demands of 
the war, but only in part. The burning question is, 
whether or not we can duplicate or perhaps surpass these 


records. 


THE OLD MAN MAKES GOOD. 


RIOR to our entrance into the Great War, the 
United States was a young man’s country. Manu- 
facturers, big and little, were disciples of Dr. Osler to 
an extreme degree. A man over thirty-five was viewed 
with suspicion. The general belief was that at thirty-six 
he began to “go stale.” Gray hair was not'a “crown of 
glory” but a certificate of dismissal. Wnen, however, 
the youngsters joyously gave up their positions to smite 
the Hun, the older men took their places. Not only did 
they take them, they filled them, and so well did they 
prove their value that the age limit has passed into the 
discard. The general feeling is that older men, even if 
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slower (sometimes they are faster), make fewer mistakes 
and in the end accomplish just as much as the kids. The 
older man possesses experience, judgment and balance, 
the younger man energy, optimism and enthusiasm. All 
of these attributes have great industrial value. 


RUBBER FACTORY FIRES. 


RE rubber factories specially hazardous insurance 
A risks? Surely they are subject to the general run 
of fire causes in manufacturing establishments, and be- 
sides these, a special risk in the use of volatile solvents 
which throw off inflammable vapors. Indeed, a noted 
authority, after investigation of a large number of fires 
occurring in rubber mills, claims that over 70 per cent 
of those where the sources were discovered, were from 
the accidental ignition of these liquids, or the vapors 
arising from them. 

The most common cause is the combination of vapor 
from these solvents, and an electric spark, in a dry atmos- 
phere. The greater proportion of them are at the spread- 
ing machines, where friction produces static electricity, 
which, being discharged, explodes the vapor and starts 
the resultant fire. 

Cases are on record where the machine-tenders are 
themselves the generators of static electricity, which, 
emanating from them, induces the explosion. While 
accidents from this cause are far from common, sev- 
eral fires have been laid to this peculiar phenomenon. 

Many fires are the result of carelessness on the part of 
workmen, whose very familiarity with these dangers has 
resulted in almost criminal heedlessness. Smoking in 
vapor-laden rooms, or where finely divided inflammable 
dust floats in the atmosphere, the striking of matches, 
the carrying of lighted lanterns, are known causes of 
rubber-mill fires. Safety first means humidifying 
rooms where vapors form, thorough electrical 
grounding of machines, and the prohibition of careless- 
ness on the part of workmen. 


COPYRIGHTING INDIA RUBBER. 


CERTAIN SHOCK is experienced by English- 
A speaking rubber men because of the action of the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co., 
Limited, in copyrighting the words “india rubber” in 
Argentina. The Silvertown company, one of the 
largest in England, has always been regarded as 
not only very progressive but eminently fair. Its 
much comment and 
reasons 


therefore caused 
considerable indignation. Guessing at its 
it may be that as it started the first 
factory in Argentina it felt that the trade of that coun- 
ty belonged to it though preemption. Or it may be 
that the big sign fronting its works in Buenos Aires 
which bears the words “India Rubber” (rather remark- 
able in a Spanish-speaking country) led it to feel that 
it had a proprietary right in the words as far as Ar- 
more reasonable surmise, 


action has 


rubber 


gentina was concerned. A 





however, is that in the face of increasing competition it 
put a local attorney at work securing Argentine copy- 
rights on all of its trade-names, and he supposed 
india rubber to be one of them. At all events it is not 
likely that the copyright will stand nor is it supposable 
that the Silvertown company would desire it to. 


HOMER E. SAWYER AS PRESIDENT. 


ITH the New Year comes a new president of The 
Rubber Association, one widely known and uni- 
versally esteemed. Mr. Sawyer served his apprenticeship 
in New England at the great factories of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co. When that company merged with the 
United States Rubber Co., he was a vital factor in both 
the selling organization and the manufacturing field, in 
both of which he was thoroughly at home. In spite of 
many responsibilities Mr. Sawyer, from the beginning, has 


always been active in The Rubber Association. His 
familiarity with its history and development, his broad 
knowledge of the whole rubber business, his wide 
acquaintance, together with his genial efficiency, make 
him an ideal leader. . 

AN IMPORTANT BRITISH MANUFACTURER OF TIRE- 


repair machinery, in protest against the word vulcanizer 
as applied to the man who operates such a machine, has 
coined a new word. Henceforth the vulcanizer, the man, 
is to be a “vulcanist.” We are not sure that this is wise. 
If such word-vaccination becomes the fashion, the rub- 
ber trade may see instead of washer, washist; mixer, 
mixist; calender man, calendist; boiler man, Bolshevist. 

Why not abandon the ists and turn to the eers? Thus 
an engine-driver is an engineer. Why not make a vul- 
canizer operator a vulcaneer? The term is new, easy 
to remember, essentially masculine, and even romantic. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE ARE DEMANDING 
that a committee of technicians be appointed in each 
industry and sent to indicate on the spot such industrial 
material as may replace plants destroyed or looted in the 
regions invaded by the German authorities. 

This practical suggestion is important, for it would 
enable French industrialists, by receiving in kind at least, 
the equivalent of destroyed or looted plants, to get to 
work more rapidly and to meet the competition prepared 
in advance by the enemy. 

This is exactly what this paper has been suggesting 
editorially ever since the armistice was signed. It is the 
only open road to reparation. 


THIRTY MILLION PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR 1919 Is THE 
confident prediction of the big tire makers. This is very 
many and means much rubber. It is, however, a sane 
prophecy. And, once northern Europe is pacified, other 
millions will be called for. Indeed, once the League of 
Nations is an accomplished fact, and peace really comes, 
rubber producers and tire manufacturers, the world over, 
will have all they can do to fill orders. 
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Victory Banquet. 


Nineteenth Anniversary Banquet of The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


URPASSING any previous function in colorful setting, ex- 
S quisite menu, pertinent addresses and delightful entertain- 
ment, the banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of January 16, 1919, was indeed a triumph. Preceding the dinner 
the members and guests assembled in the reception rooms with 
social informality, meeting old acquaintances and making new 
ones. When the doors of the ballroom were opened eight hun- 
dred fifty banqueters took their places whiie the orchestra played 
popular marches. A handsome program and a small silk Ameri- 
can flag were presented to each member and guest. 

American flags in artistic profusion decorated the walls and 
balconies of the ballroom, symbolizing the Army, while the col- 
umns were draped with American jacks, emblems of the Navy. 
Prominently displayed over the rostrum was a diadem of flags 
of the Allies with Old Glory in the center, and below, a silk 
banner bearing the great seal of the United States, flanked by 
the coats of arms of the United States, the State, and the city 
of New York. 

During the dinner patriotic and popular music by the orches- 
tra gave zest to the excellent menu, and when the last course 
was finished the toastmaster, Bertram G Work, called the meet 
ing to order. By this time the balconies were filled with ladies 
who had been invited to enjoy the speeches and vaudeville enter- 
tainment that concluded the program. 

After “The Star-Spangled Banner” had been sung in chorus, 
the toastmaster announced that he had the unexpected pleasure 
of introducing a man of national reputation who had just arrived 
from abroad and would say a few words. He proved to be a 
vaudeville performer with a startling resemblance to President 
Wilson, and his witty monolog caused much laughter and left 


the audience in rare good humor. The cabaret vaudeville that 


followed the speeches was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. 
PRESIDENT WORK’S REPORT. 


I will take a few moments for a few words. With a preamble 
of a year ago I had no nerve and I had a pretty good voice. This 
year I have got the nerve, but I have lost my voice. 

The activities of our Association during the past year have 
been vital and continuous. They have made history for the in- 
dustry, and are written into the annals of the Association. You 
are all familiar with the details of the year’s work, so a review 
of them this evening is unnecessary. The actual work of your 
War Service Committee ceased shortly after the signing of the 
armistice, and this afternoon the committee was officially dis- 
charged by your board of directors. In behalf of this ex-War 
Service Committee, I wish to express the warmest thanks and 
appreciation for the loyal support of the industry which, as is 
generally known, was given at no inconsiderable sacrifice. I also 
wish to express my personal appreciation and thanks to all 
members of the War Service Committee for their loyal support 
and cooperation. This committee held 57 meetings during the 
year, and it is a magnificent tribute to the industry that a body 
of men composed of highly competitive elements at no time al- 
lowed their individual interests to interfere with the one object 
for which they were responsible to our country and to the in- 
dustry. Great credit is due to the chairmen and members of 
the divisional committees. These men spent nights in travel and 
days in conference, time after time during the year. They un- 
selfishly contributed to the cause, and were actuated only by the 
thought that our industry must do its part in winning the war. 

The work of the Central Committee was tense, but only for 
the duration of the war, while the work of the Divisional Com- 
mittees will live after them, having been transfused into per- 
manent bodies representative of each branch of the industry. 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD APPRECIATES LOYALTY OF THE RUBBER 

INDUSTRY. 

We hoped to have with us to-night some other members of 
the War Industries Board, but other engagements made it im- 
possible. Mr. Baruch writes under date of December 18th: 


War Inpbustries Boarp, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Work: 

I am deeply appreciative of the honor you do me in inviting 
me to be the guest of The Rubber Association on January 
16th. I should like to be able to take that opportunity to 
express in person my appreciation of the loyal cooperation 
the rubber industry has given the War Industries Board 
throughout its period of service, but it is impossible for me 
to make any definite engagements in the near future. With 
very kind regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Bernarp M. Barucu, Chairman. 


As we all know, he is now in Paris. We have with us to- 
night Mr. Baruch’s right-hand man, Mr. Peek, but Mr. Peek 
came on the condition that he would not be asked to speak. 
So I cannot break the agreement with him. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker writes from Houston, Texas, under 
date of January 3rd: 


War InbDustries Boarp, WasuHincTon, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Work: 

I have delayed until now definitely replying to your very 
thoughtful invitation of the 16th to attend the Victory 
Banquet of The Rubber Association to take place in New 
York on the 16th instant. I very much fear my engagements 
here are such that it will not be possible for me to accept 
your invitation; but if permissible to do so, I will not defi- 
nitely decline now. If I find that I can be in New York on 
that date, you may be sure that I will not permit anything to 
prevent being with you. I beg to repeat now what I have had 
occasion to say before, that you and your Committee repre- 
sented not only your industry, but our Nation, in dealing with 
the rubber situation during the war, and there was no industry 
from which our Board received more wholehearted and ef- 
fective cooperation than yours. Our association will always 
bring to me pleasant memories. 

Cordially yours, 
Epwin B. PARKER, 
Priorities Commissioner. 


Gentlemen, it is also a matter of great regret that Mr. H. T. 
Dunn, former chief of the rubber section, cannot be with us 
to-night. He is still suffering from an attack of grippe con- 
tracted while in Washington, and aggravated by continuing his 
work with the War Industries Board when he should have been 
in bed. We all owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Dunn for the 
able and unselfish manner in which he represented our industry 
in Washington. 

CONSERVATION AND STANDARDIZATION TO CONTINUE. 

The work of conservation, elimination and standardization will 
be perpetuated by the various divisions of the association. Some 
were already organized, and others have been organized to take 
up this work in all matters of divisional interest. The func- 
tions heretofore exercised by the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board are to be continued by the Department 
of Commerce under its industrial cooperative service. While the 
work of the new service will be voluntary so far as the industries 
are concerned, our work in this direction can be materially aided 
and broadened by cooperating with the Department of 
Commerce. 

Secretary Redfield is our honored guest this evening, and has 
very kindly agreed to outline to us in a general way the pro- 
posed work of his department in connection with industries. I 
take great pleasure in introducing the Secretary of Commerce, 
William C. Redfield. 

SECRETARY REDFIELD’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have had two very wonderful examples for all the world 
to see in these recent months; one of them an example of hor- 
rible selfishness. We saw a great and intelligent people, more 
devoted to science and research than all other nations, given 
over te the powers of evil and devoting itself to the exploiting 
of the world for its own glory and profit. 

I went, two or three years ago—no, it was more than that; 
it seems so near—it was seven vears ago, I went down the coast 
of China, looking for an American business house, and found 
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not one all the way from Tokio until I got to Singapore. At 
Hong Kong, I found a Scotchman who had lived in New York. 
That was the nearest approach to an American house on all the 
Chinese coasts. But everywhere, in every port, under the splen- 
did hospitality of the English rule, the German was prospering; 
and in Hong Kong harbor I lay immediately alongside of the 
German armored cruiser Sharnhorst, now gone to a well-earned 
grave at the mouth of English cannon. 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GERMANY. 

We saw Germany build up her industries that she might make 
the world tributary to Germany; for German gain, for German 
profit, that you and I and all men might so far as possible con- 
tribute to the power and the domination of Germany. In the 
first week of the war our minister at The Hague telegraphed . 
the President, “Germany means to breakfast in Paris, lunch i 
London, and dine and spend the night in New York.” And fn 
are perfectly familiar with the fact that the Kaiser said long years 
ago that on the opposite side of the Atlantic without Germany 
and the German kaiser no one would dare make any high de- 
cision. We saw the awful tragedy that ended that dream of 
selfishness. I trust we have learned the awful lesson that history 
has again reiterated, this time in our midst. One after another 
the men and the people that would have ruled the world for their 
profit have come, have passed their little time 


it afterwards became, and it was brought out in the evening’s 
talk that we should have to look after fire insurance upon 35,000 
separate factories working at that time to support the American 
Army. The spectacle some day will be written, and will be, as 
I said to my friend, the minister, majestic, ‘but the finest thing 
of it all was the human side that forgot itself and faced the 
selfishness of Germany with the unselfishness of America. 
OUR DUTY TO SUCCOR RUSSIA. 

_ And now we look still to the unselfishness of America, for we 
face great things yet to be done. The military operations, let 
us hope, are past. Let us hope are past! But you and I sit as 
it were in a great theater before a curtain that has not yet lifted, 
behind which lies, unknown as yet, the dreadful problem that 
Russia presents to the world. We have seen, thank God, within 
a week, —e that looks like the restoration of sanity in 
Germany itself, but what the stage may hold behind the Russian 
veil, we do not certainly know. for there are 180090000 human 
souls there of whom 160,000,000 cannot read or write: they can- 
not be reached by press or by book or by pamphlet, and what we 
We may not, you 


are there to find, we do not yet fully Aon 
and I, we may not, like a turtle. draw our hands, our feet and 
head cet and say, “We will have none of this.” We 
may not, like the ostrich, bury our head in the sand and say, “ 
see nothing.” Your boys “a 5 “ fought a 
imperialism. Let 





upon the stage and gone 
THE SACRIFICES OF UNSELFISHNESS. 

And we saw here the other thing. I saw it 
every day these two years past—a vision of great 
unselfishness, of men having come, forgetting 
themselves and all the things that men count 
precious, leaving at home business and personal 
profit of every kind, and for a trivial compensa- 
tion or none at all, coming to the seat of govern- 
ment and working — regard to hours or 
strain in order that their country might defeat 
that power which sought ‘its overthrow. Be not 
deceived, my friends. We are escaped as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowler. He sought what 
you and I hold dear. It is by the force of the 
sacrifice of American men that our daughters 
have not suffered as did those of northern 
France, that we face readjustment and not recon- 
struction. Were you an audience of French or 
Belgian business men where would you go in 
northern France or Belgium to find your homes? 
It would seem strange to you to have nowhere 
to sleep, to find your business stripped and gone, 
to go back perhaps to your native town unable to 
find the site where once your dwelling was. That is reconstruc- 
tion indeed. Beside this your problems and mine are trivial and 
they are based all through on the willing sacrifice of American 
business men who have done more in one year to make their 
government know that the heart of American commerce was true 
than cculd have been accomplished in years of talking and 
pleading 


WILLIAM 
SECRETARY 


THE INDUSTRIAL POWER OF AMERICA. 

For we have seen you in our very midst at work, and we have 
seen the power of this nation gathered through you into a force 
that overwhelmed the enemy. A year ago or more a minister 
of a neutral power was about to leave his post in Washington, 
and came to bid me farewell, for I knew him as a friend. I 
knew he was going where he had a German colleague, and I 
sent a message by him to his German colleague, not formally so, 
but saying to him something which I knew he would repeat, and 
it was this: 

That he would see a spectacle such as the world had not before 
witnessed of the unrolling of American industrial power, and 
that he might watch for it; that it would not be rapid, but it 
would be as certain as fate, and that whatever we might do with 
army or navy this one thing was sure—that the industrial power 
of America would present to the world one of its most majestic 
spectacles, as it was soon to be placed, all of it, freely at the 
disposal of the nation as one tremendous power for righteousness 
in war. 

And we saw that power so exerted. I wish it had been pos- 
sible for you—I wish it had been possible for me—to have seen 
the physical work that the Army did in France. I knew a little 
bit of what was going on. Once in a while I caught a vision 
of things so vast that they staggered me, who have spent my 
life in American industry. 

One evening we were considering the question of fire in- 
surance on the factories which were at that time busy backing 
up the Army, and it was far from being advenced then to what 








ght against the autocracy of 
us hope and pray we may not have to face the 
autocracy of anarchy. We believe that Bolshev- 
ism rests on hunger. and we have abundance to 
spare, thank God, and we must give of that 
abundance. We sent last year twice the food we 
ever thought we could spare. We must send at 
least one-half as much more food this year. 

We have it to send, but if you trouble, as some 
of you may, on the question of shipping, gentle- 
men, remember that over twenty million tons of 
food must go yonder from this country alone 
before the spring is half gone, lest starvation, 
which means anarchy, walk abroad. It is walk- 
ing abroad now. We are through with military 
operations. We are not through yet with the 
problems. There is the question, then, which I 
have thus raised, of ships; and now I speak to 
you as practical men and manufacturers in the 
language which you know so well. 

SHIPPING BOARD TO ESTABLISH 
COMPETITIVE RATES. 





C. ReEpFrevp, 


OF COMMERCE. We have not yet a plant, a physical plant, 
afloat in this country to do the work 

that we are called upon to do Let us not be too im- 
patient with those who contrgl our shipping 3ear in mind, 


as I shall tell you in a moment, that I am doing myself, in every 
possible word and influence, all that can be done to bring suffi- 
cient shipping to the immediate relief of the commerce that 
waits in all our ports; and to-night, thank God for it, it is 
announced that the Shipping Board has seen the need of standing 
the gaff, as you have to stand it, and of reducing its valuations 
on this vast multitude of shipping, so that the rates it is here- 
after to charge shall be fairly competitive rates, and your com- 
merce shall be free to move on equal terms with all the world. 

There have been days, there have been recent days, in which 
it was deemed possible that an effort might be made to charge 
American industry with rates at sea so as to earn a profit upon 
the war cost of American ships. That danger is past. Perhaps 
the earthquake reported a few days ago was, after all, merely the 
reaction of certain telegrams passing under the sea. 

None the less, the thing is over; the danger is past, and we 
are free to move at sea once more when once we can get the 
ships to go. Out of twenty-one vessels to be built this month 
on the Pacific Coast alone, I have succeeded in getting six for 
our trans-Pacific trade; for the others are needed for food for 
the world, and for the transportation of necessary army sup- 
lies. 
ai THE UNITED STATES A WORLD CREDITOR 

I should like, if time permitted, to develop still further the 
great business problems we are now facing, the problem of 
credits. You know very well, and I, that we must face six 
billion dollars in taxes this year; that above it we must face 
a loan of five billion dollars in the month of April, and that on 
top of that we must continue our credits to those yonder who 
have no credits themselves, and who needs must buy and have 
not that wherewith to pay. Would you leave the people of 
Servia without homes? They have been driven from their 
land—-all the families, men and women and children, all that 
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survived—and come back to find their country stripped. Would 
we supply to Belgium homes? Would we supply to Northern 
France homes? It is probable a million dwellings must be built 
in Continental Europe alone this coming spring and summer. 
From somewhere they must get cement and lumber and hard- 
ware, and none has so much of all to spare as we. But how 
shall they be paid for save by credits which we shall ourselves 
addition to what we have already done? And you 
you men of affairs, to be asked and to consent 
strange and novel securities in your home 
towns; for unless America shall buy the securities of foreign 
corporations, industrial, municipal and others, it seems that it 
would be very difficult indeed to build up the world again to 
anything like its former status. 

over, say you? No, no. The explosion of the 
but the stern service of war is here yet; and 
and in materials and in machinery, it must 


extend in 
must be prepared, 
to the purchase ot 


The war is 
cannon has stoppe: i, 
and credit 


£o on 


in food 
still 
EARLY REMOVAL OF CABLE CENSORSHIP AND TRADE RESTRICTION. 
which I am sure you have all 


Chat leads to another thought, 
? What about censorship? 


thinking. What about cables 
about restrictions that still exist on trade? First of all, 
desire, all the thought of Washington, to get 
as may be of every restriction on every trade of 
But there are certain things in which we are not 
alone By the very terms of the armistice, the 
remains, and that blockade we are not free to move 
to lift by ourselves, for we are bound with others to act in good 
faith with them. A part of that blockade is the cable censorship, 
and it is not in the power of the United States alone to act upon 
that We must act concurrently with those with whom 
we have agreed to act. Nevertheless, I have within a few days 
cabled to Secretary Lansing in Paris, saying to him that it is my 
earnest that he may get concurrent action of our 
ciates in the and release the cables and the censorship 
freely for America 
PROMOTION OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

for my time is properly limited, very 
work we are planning to do. It takes 
It takes the direct form of promotion of the com- 
country lives. We have within this week 
uble the sum that we have ever had 
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Washing 


given by ress di 
a word of criticism at all when I say that on 
ston six years ago I found the sum annually 
for the promotion of American commerce abroad 
gure of $60,000. I presented to Congress the 
advertising firm even in my home Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn spent than that in selling dry goods to 
the women of the town. I pleaded only a few weeks ago at 
the payment of the soldiers of one regiment 
American commerce abroad. We asked three 

It had grown from the $60,000; it had 

times. We asked three times what we 

we got t and we are glad to have it; and now 

funds given by the President himself that our commerce 
have abroad, the men are out until 
e already covered most of the world and we hope to cover 
men of affairs, speaking the lan- 
they go, always, and trained 
work of American in- 
until we think we shall be able 
the appropriation does not take effect 
abroad in all the round globe, bright, 
eagerly carrying 


gome to 
appropriated 
the vast annual 
statement that many an 
more 


sum equal t 
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more 


eyes an irs going 


with trained business 
of the countries to 


factories and others to do the 


which 
throughout tl world 
ummer-time 
Ist of Tul » put 
apable young American business men, 
g into every land on which the sun shines. 
GERMAN SCIENTIFIC TRADE METHODS 
to bring to you something you have never had, 
have hardly missed, for Germany built her 
gentlemen. Her great success all around 
was based on actual knowledge. It did not raise a 
laugh in any German factory to mention the name of a strange 
country. It has often made me feel queer to speak of some 
foreign city of importance in an American shop and have the 
men laugh as if the very name itself had something funny 
about it 
I remember discussing once the great Dutch East Indian Port 
of Soerabaya to an American audience, only to discover shortly 
thereafter that very few of them had ever heard of a port in 
which hundreds of vessels lie all the time. 
Germany built her business on scientific 
business houses of large size were. men 


Secondly, we aim 
and not having had 
industries on 
the elobe 


science, 


work, and in her 
who spoke all the 


civilized languages and some besides; and she knew with perfect 
certainty what she was to do. Let me give you a trifling ex- 
ample. In a certain Central American country is an Indian tribe 
that buys large quantities of cotton. America failed to sell them. 
So did Great Britain. So did Germany. But the Germans went 
back and sent from the textile mill to a university for an ethnolo- 
gist. What has an ethnologist to do with trade? They put to 
him this question: “Have these people certain sacred symbols 
and lucky designs? Have they sacred colors and unlucky ones?” 
He told them. The German salesman went back and presented 
to the tribe textiles woven in designs that were familiarly sacred 
to them and in colors that were consonant with their ideas of 
good fortune; and he sold them and nobody else ever did. It is 
common sense, isn’t it? Would you send a salesman to South- 
ern Ireland to sell orange-colored goods? Would you send a 
salesman to Asiatic Turkey to sell textiles with the design of the 
Sign of the Cross? And yet, we do not think, you and I, we 
do not think of these things. 
EXACT KNOWLEDGE A TRADE NECESSITY. 

It is only a month since a great American concern was about 
to send a color card to China, offering for sale to those Chinese 
merchants, whose ability to buy and sell those of you who deal 
in Singapore know perfectly well, offering to send to that class 
of Chinese trade color cards in which the blue was the coolie 
blue of China. 

When will we learn to apply exact knowledge to our business 
life? That knowledge in science as well as in research abroad 
we are able to bring to you; and if there be in your establishment 
a problem in your own business which you have neither time nor 
ability, having to earn your living, to work out, we are ready to 
put a staff of rubber experts, scientific men, trained in our own 
rubber mill, at work upon the problem in your behalf; and I be- 
lieve you would say that there is no such industrial research 
laboratory in the world as that for which President Wilson has 
recently given to us $1,150,000 to construct the building alone. 

INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION SERVICE WILL GAIN WORLD TRADE. 

Thirdly, through the gracious courtesy of the War Industries 
Board, we have become the beneficiary of a fine legacy for them 
in our industrial cooperation service. We want to go step by 
step with you in the conservation work and the standardization 
work. We will work with you side by side as long as you will 
do that with us. We have not the war power; we do not wish 
it; but we believe that sweet reasonableness will appeal to 
American business men, and we believe that there is something 
else that will appeal because the vision of America has grown 
larger these recent months. You and I have got to go out 
into the big world beyond the three-mile limit to earn our live- 
lihood henceforth, because such is the capacity of American in- 
dustry that when it runs continuously full time, we have not the 
purchasing power in this country continuously to take its 
product. We have got to sell abroad, all around the world. 
That means that your shops and mine—for I am interested as 
you are in factories—that means that your shops have got to be 
trimmed like an athlete, down to the bone of power and strength, 
and that individual fancy and individual love for this or that 
or the other specialty, may have to stand aside because of the 
country’s need for athletic industry, in which there is no waste, 
in which there are no fancy trimmings, not because the Govern- 
ment has aught any longer to say, but because the country needs 
the trained soldier of industry just as it has had the trained 
soldier of war. 

And you and I have got to remember that in our industrial work 
we must be stripped for battle and set aside weights of personal 
pride and personal desire in order that the great industries 
which we represent may take their fair and proper place in the 
peaceful contests of the world. And this conservation service, 
this industrial cooperation service in almost any form that in- 
dustry needs, whether it be scientific help or commercial help, 
whether it be men or information, is at your command. It is as 
broad in its possibilities as your needs can be. 

And finally, the war powers have gone, let us hope not to re- 
turn. I do not represent the police power of the Government. 
I want none of it. I would to God it had never to be used. But 
if you will cooperate closely with the department whose duty it 
is to help yourself, help you across the globe or in the laboratory 
or by its scientific men sent to your own shop, if you will pull 
with us in this common effort, there is very little danger that 
any police power can ever come near you. And so I bid you 
welcome to a department’s work in your service that is or- 
ganized. Do you want a man sent abroad to study your prob- 
lems? Suggest the man. Take from him his personal interest. 
Separate him from his personal and selfish duties. Send him to 
us and let him go freely out into the world, if so be only that 
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he speaks to you all the while away and on his return, for we 
‘a single house, but we can and shall be glad to 
serve the rubber industry of the United States. 

PresipENT WorK.—A toast to Secretary Redfield! 
toast was drunk to Secretary Redfield and the guests sang 
he’s a jolly good fellow.”) 

PRESIDENT WorkK.—Come to 
have with us to-night another 
Broderick, Commercial Attaché to the British 
Broderick has been a good friend of .our 
ciation through the various phases of the rubber 
embargo, and our troubles would have been much 
greater had it not been for the broad- minded 
view with which he approached the various prob- 
lems in connection with British control Mr. 
3roderick has kindly consented to make a few 
remarks to us. When he has finished we are 
going to move away a couple of tables here, and 
the banquet committee has planned a little further 
entertainment for you gentlemen. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Broderick. 

ADDRESS OF J. JOYCE BRODERICK. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am slightly reminded of a story repeated 
by an English novelist, which told of how a little 
boy once climbed a ——- and at the end of the 

rainbow, behind the clouds, he found a wonder- 
ful city. Its houses were of gold and its streets 
were paved with silver, sak the light that shone 
upon it was like the light that lies on the sleeping 
world at dawn. And all the men that dwelt in 
that wonderful city were great and good, and the women were 
all more beautiful than the women of a young man’s dream. And 
the name of the city was “The City of the Things Men Meant 
to Do.” 
ENGLAND THANKS THE AMERICAN RUBBER INDUSTRY. 

I do not know whether I should say that I intended to prepare 
an address which I thought would be befitting an important oc- 
casion of this kind, when one of the greatest industries built up 
by magic in this country of industrial miracles was assembled 
together to review the achievements that they had accomplished 
during a period of crisis. But you will probably be glad to hear 
that I am to address you for only a few moments and I am 
glad to have them because they give me an opportunity which 
I have been seeking for a long time, an opportunity to express 
to the rubber industry of the United States the gratification and 
the thanks of the government which I have the honor of repre- 
senting and of the whole British people for the loyal cooperation 
which we had from you in preventing our enemy from getting 
rubber or rubber manufactures during a period which to us was 
of the greatest and most vital importance. 

RUBBER GUARANTIES EFFECTIVE. 

And I should like to remind you that never during the whole 
course of what you are all as familiar with as the British rubber 
did any British official consider it for a moment nec- 
check up the statements you made or to investigate 
whether you were abiding by your guaranties. I was asked on 
one or two occasions in the ordinary routine course of inquiry 
what we were doing to see that those guaranties were observed, 
and I said: “Nothing. So long as we have the promise of the 
rubber industry of the United States we can have no better 
security.” And if ever minor questions of difficulty cropped up 
the chairman of your rubber control committee will bear me out 
when I say that we did not investigate them, but turned them 
over to the rubber control committee to dispose of as it pleased. 

Now, the experiences we had and the contracts that we were 
fortunate enough to establish during that period have impressed 
us with the highest respect for American industry in general and 
for your particular association more especially. The efficiency 
of the agreements we made and of the agreements you made 
later, and the regulations that were arranged with the War 
Trade Board is illustrated by this: that I do not know of one 
single authenticated case in which a pound of rubber or rubber 
manufactures or a single dollar representing the profits on any 
transaction in rubber ever found its way to the Teutonic coun- 
tries from the United States since the outbreak of the war. 

FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that the common sacrifices 
which have been made in this war have drawn immeasurably 
tighter the bond of sympathy between the American and the 
British people. 
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The Secretary of Commerce has outlined to you some of the 
difficulties with which the world is now faced. The question 
of the means which we must adopt to prevent the recurrence 
of this awful calamity is a question which is engaging the best 
minds of the world everywhere. I believe that this question will 
not be solved except in proportion as the American and the 
British people agree to cooperate toward their solution. Is it too 
much to hope that in the conflicting interests and the perplexing 
problems which are facing the world to-day we may count upon 

one constant unchangeable thing, an unbreakable, 
lasting friendship between the English-speaking 
peoples? If we can count upon that, I look for- 
ward to the future with the greatest confidence, 
for it is upon the cooperation and unselfish work- 
ing together of the English-speaking peoples, I 
believe, that the whole peace and prosperity of 
the world in the future rests. And I know that 
I speak the thought of all the British people when 
I now in conclusion express the sincere hope for 
the continued growth and prosperity of the rub- 
ber industry of America. 
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Annual Meeting of The Rubber Association of America. 


HE annual meeting of The Rubber Association of America 
T was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 16, 1919. President Work called the meeting to order 
and after the call for the meeting, minutes of the previous meet- 
ing, report of the president, and the treasurer’s report had been 
accepted, the following announcement was made by Charles T. 
Wilson : 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RUBBER AND KINDRED 
PRODUCTS. 

The committee during the past year has continued to cooperate 
with the War Trade Board and to announce from time to time 
various regulations prescribed by that body as well as to ad- 
minister the details connected with the system of rubber con- 
trol. Their activities have been made the subject of a great 
many advices sent you during the year. 

Our relations with the Government have been most harmonious 
and hearty support and cooperation have been shown by the in- 
lustry in carrying out both in letter and spirit what it was 
called upon to do. 

At the request of the War Trade Board we have at times sub- 
mitted suggestions and plans for their approval, to cover new 
situations. Perhaps the most important was that of allocating 
reduced weights of rubber allowed for importation after May 8, 
1918, in as fair a manner as possible. 

A short time ago we were able to announce that the present 
system of guaranties and scheme of control had been much 
simplified; that while rubber would still continue to be consigned 
to The Rubber Association, manufacturers and importers are no 
longer required to furnish individual guaranties, and a number 
of other formalities were abolished. 

I am now much pleased to tell you we have just received word, 
which I believe will be officially confirmed within the next day 
or so, to the effect that even this nominal control has been abol- 
ished by the War Trade Board and that rubber can now be im- 
ported and distributed by observing such regulations as the 
Government may have in effect from time to time. 

PresipENT Work: That means that all regulations are now 
off except the import license; and, of course, there is still a con- 


trol over the enemy trade. 


Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 
CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
The following changes in the constitution and by-laws were 
authorized: 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS INCREASED TO FIFTEEN. 
Section I of Article IV to read: 

The Board of Directors shall consist of fifteen firm rep- 
resentatives who shall be elected at the annual meeting, the 
directors to be divided into three classes to serve one, two, 
and three years respectively; those to be elected at the 
annual meeting of 1919 shall be one director to be added to 
each of the classes whose terms expire in 1920 and 1921, and 
five directors to be elected for three years, and thereafter all 
directors whose terms shall then have expired shall be elected 
for three years. 

APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES. 
The following to be added to Section 1 of Article V: 
and as many assistant secretaries as may be 
found necessary, who shall be elected as above provided, 
or appointed by the Executive Committee. 


This will involve also making the following changes: 


Add to Section 3 of Article V a new paragraph reading: 
The assistant secretary, or assistant secretaries, shall per- 

form the duties of the secretary in the latter’s absence or 

disability, and such other duties as may be designated by the 

Board of Directors or by the Executive Committee from 

time to time. 

Change Section 5 of Article V so that it shall read: 


Section 5. The office of secretary, or assistant secretary, 
and treasurer may be held by the same person. 


In Section 2 of Article VI, change the third from the last 
paragraph so as to read: 

The secretary, or an assistant secretary of The Rubber As- 
sociation of America shall be secretary of the Committee on 
Arbitration. 

In Section II of Article IX change the last sentence to read: 

Each division may appoint its own chairman or vice- 
chairman but the secretary or treasurer of each division shall 
be the secretary or an assistant secretary and treasurer of 
this association. 

GIVING BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EQUAL 
POWER. 
Change the third sentence in Section 1 of Article VI so that 


it shall read: 
The Executive Committee shall, when the Board of Di- 
rectors is not in session, pass on all elections to membership. 
Change the last sentence of Section 1 and the last sentence of 


Section 2 of Article VIII, so that those sentences shall read: 


The endorsement of two directors and a majority vote of 
the Board of Directors or of the Executive Committee shall 
be necessary for admission. 

Change the first sentence of Article XII so that it shall read: 


Entertainments and dinners of the Association may be 
held at the discretion of the Board of Directors or of the 
Executive Committee. 

Change Article XIV so that it shall read as follows: 


If any member shall be charged in writing (addressed to 
the secretary of the Association) by any other member of 
the Association with conduct injurious to the good order, 
welfare, interest or character of the Association or with acts 
inimical to the interests of the Association and tending to 
discredit it, or with acts at varfance with the requirements of 
the charter, constitution and by-lays or rules of this Asso- 
ciation, or if the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be cognizant of such conduct and acts and pre- 
fer charges, the Board of Directors or the Executive Commit- 
tee shall thereupon inform the member so charged in writing; 
and if, after giving the person so charged an opportunity to be 
heard, the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee 
shall be satisfied of the truth of the charges and that the 
same demands such action, it may proceed to expel such 
member or to suspend such member for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, or it may request such member to re- 
sign; and if such member declines to resign it may proceed 
to expel him; a two-thirds vote of the entire Board of Di- 
rectors or of the entire Executive Committee shall be re- 
quired to expel or suspend. 

NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The four nominees of the nominating committee and the three 
nominees of members of the association were elected members 
of the board of directors, the personnel of which follows: 

Expiring in 1920: Homer E. Sawyer, chairman; Charles T. 
Wilson, John A. Lambert, Paul W. Litchfield, G. W. Henne. 

Expiring in 1921: Frank A. Seiberling, Harry T. Dunn, 
Charles J. Davol, William J. Kelly, C. W. MacLaughlin. 

Expiring in 1922: J. Newton Gunn, Seneca G. Lewis, J. S. 
Lowman, A. D. Thornton, John Morgan. 

INCOME PROVIDED FOR SUPPORT OF ASSOCIATION. 

In order to raise sufficient funds for the continuance of the 
work of the Association the following plan was proposed: 

_ WHEREAS, it is necessary to provide a sufficient income 

for the continuance of the growing activities of this Asso- 
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ciation, and to permit of the accumulation of an invested 
fund, be it ; 

Resotvep, that this meeting approves of the charge of 
a nominal fee of not less than two cents, not more than three 
cents, per hundred pounds, on all rubber arriving and shipped 
to manufacturers, and not consigned to The Rubber Associa- 
tion, and be it further 

Resotvep, that the Board of Directors of The Rubber 
Association be instructed to prepare an equitable plan for this 
distribution of the cost of and collection of said fee. 

After a short discussion the above resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

PRESIDENT WORK’S CLOSING REMARKS. 


PRESIDENT WORK: Now, 
my thanks and appreciation to you all for the support you have 
It has been a great honor to be 


gentlemen, I want to express 
given me during the past year. 
president of The Rubber Association during this time. I 
enjoyed the work, and I have valued the cooperation and admired 
and from 
various sources in Washington we hear that no industry in the 
than the rubber 


have 


the spirit which has actuated the whole country; 


country gave the Government better support 


industry. 
during the year. 


I am very proud to have acted as your president 


I thank you. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


HE new board of directors went into session after the an- 
nual meeting and elected the following officers 
OFFICERS. 

President, Homer E. Sawyer, United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

First vice-president, Harry T. 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 

Second - vice-president, Frank A. 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer, Harry S. Vorhis, The Rubber Association 
of America, Inc., New York City. 


Dunn, The Fisk Rubber Co., 


Seiberling, The Goodyear 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Homer E. Sawyer, chairman, United States Rubber Co., New 
York City; Harry T. Dunn, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts; Frank A. Seiberling, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Bertram G. Work, The B. F. Good 
rich Co., New York City; John A. Lambert, Acme Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey; William J. Kelly, Poel & 
Kelly, New York City 
FIRM AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS ELECTED. 
The following firm and associate members were elected on 
January 16, 1919 
FIRM MEMBERS AND REPRESENTATIVES. 
Century Rubber Works, E. B. 1346 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Tozier, Rawson street, 


Narragansett Rubber Co., R. S. Emerson, Bristol, Rhode 
Island. 
Needham Tire Co., 
chusetts. 
Trenton 
Jersey. 
United States Rubber Plantations, 


1790 Broadway, New York. 
Chippewa Rubber Co., Edward Hutchins, Eau Claire, Wis- 


H. A. Rambonnet, Charles River, Massa- 


Scrap Rubber Co., Isaac [Fineburg, Trenton, New 


Inc., Ernest Hopkinson, 


consin. 

The McLean Tire & Rubber Co., W. B. 
pool, Ohio 

The Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., W. G. 
Ohio. 

Pivin Tube & Rubber Co., 
nue, Chicago, I}linois. 

The Marion Tire & Rubber Co., W. H. Holverstott, Marion, 
Ohio 


Davis, East Liver 
Henne, Columbiana, 


A. S. Johnson, 1002 Michigan ave- 


Fred T. P. Waterhouse, Fred T. P. Waterhouse, 82 Wall 
street, New York City, was transferred from associate to firm 
membership. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Arthur W. Lawrence, United States Rubber Co., 1790 Broad- 

way, New York City. 


DIVISIONS’ MEETINGS. 


EETINGS of the following divisions were held on January 
15 and 16, 1919, and officers elected for the ensuing year: 
MECHANICAL RuBBER Goods MANUFACTURERS’ Division: John 
J. Voorhees, chairman, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; W 
Akron, Ohio; 
treasurer, The Rubber Asséciation of 
City. Executive Committee: J. J. Voorhees, 
hees Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Mas- 
Guy E, The Republic Rubber Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio; Henry Spadone, Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., New York City; W. H. Yule, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; J. H. Cobb, New York Belting & 
Packing Co., New York City; I. R. Bailey, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; John A. Lambert, Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
Sotip TrrE MANuFAcTURERS’ Division.—The Solid Tire Manu- 
officers 


Manufacturing Co., 
The B. | 
and 
York 
Voor- 


George 


Voorhees Rubt er 
H, Yule, vice-chairman, 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary 


New 


chairman, 


Goodrich Co., 
America, Inc., 


Jersey City, New Jersey; 
Cambridge, 


sachusetts ; Norwood, 


facturers’ Division organized and the following 
elected: A. J. Partridge, chairman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Joseph C. Weston, vice-chairman, States 
Tire Co., New York City; H. S. Vorhis, 
The Rubber Association of America, Inc., 


CoMMITTEE: A. J 


was 


United 
secretary and treasurer, 
New York City. Ex- 
J ( Weston, 
Goodrich 


ECUTIVE Partridge, chairman, 
and representatives of The Fisk Rubber Co., The B. | 
Co., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Hood Rubber Co., and 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

PNEUMATIC TirE MANUFACTURERS’ Division.—The Pneumatic 
Manufacturers’ Division following 


The 


Broadwell, vice 


Tire was organized and the 
officers elected: 


year Tire & Rubber Co., 
chairman, The Fisk Rubber Co., 


George M. Stadelman, chairman, Good 
Akron, Ohio; E. H 

Falls, 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, The Rubhe: 
New York City 


Stadelman, chairman, FE. H 


( hicopec Massachusetts ; 
\ssocia- 
tion of America, Inc., EXECUTIVE Co 
George M Broadwell, and 
sentatives of the Kelly-Springtield Tire Co., Empire Rubber & 
Tire Co., Hood Rubber Co., The Miller Rubber Co., Portage Rub- 
Tire & 


Goodrich 


M MITTEE 


repre 


l Rubber Co., General Rubber 
Rubber Co., Inc., The B. F 
United States Tire Co 


and the Victor Rubber Co 


Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 


Lee Tire & 


Co., Ajax 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Rubber Co., 

RuBBER ReEcLAtMERS’ Division: Francis H 
I’. H. Appleton & Sons, Inc., 
Harrison, vice-chairman, Bloomingdale Rubber Co.., 
City ; 
sociation of America, Inc., New York City 


\ppleton, chairman, 
Clark W 
New York 


Harry S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, The Rubber As- 


Boston, Massachusetts ; 


ExEcUTIVE Com MIT- 
Harrison, vice- 
chairman; E. A. Anderson, Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, 
Connecticut; John S. Clapp, E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., 
Massachusetts; R. A. Low, United 
Co., Inc., New York City; 
Works Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Co., Butler, New Jersey 
RUBBER SUNDRIES MANUFACTURERS’ Division.—Charles J. Da- 
vol, chairman, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island; H. A. 
Bauman, vice-chairman, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, The Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., New York City. Executive Comittee: 
Charles J. Davol, chairman, Davol Rubber Co., 


rEE: Francis H. Appleton, chairman; Clark W 


Boston, 


States Rubber Reclaiming 
John S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber 


Joseph F. McLean, Pequanoc Rubber 


Providence, 
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Rhode Island; Edward E. Huber, Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
Brooklyn, New York; S. H. Jones, United States Rubber Co., 
New York City; George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co., 


Tuckahoe, New York; W. H. Balch, The Faultless Rubber Co., 


Ashland, Ohio; W. S. Davison, The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 


Oh 

Foreicn Trapve Drv N E. H. Huxley, chairman, United 
States Rubbe Ltd. New York City; R. H. Dan- 
els e-chairmat e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Harry S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, The Rubber 
Association of America, Inc., New York City. Executive Com- 
MITTEE FE. H 1airman, United States Rubber Export 
( Ltd., New York City enry G. Tyer, Tyer Rubber Co., 
Andover, Massachusetts; William B. Laighton, Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Massachusetts; A. R. Gormully, Ajax Rubber Co., 
Inc., New York City; A. S. Hardy, Manhattan Rubber Manu- 


New York City; R. H. Daniels, The Goodyear 


facturing CLo., 





Tire & Rubber Co., Akr Ohio; C. G. McCullough, Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

RUBBER PROOFER Drv ywy.—H. M. Dannenbaum, chairman, 
Schwarzwaelder | Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; J. J. Clifford, 
vice airmar *lym 1 Rubber Co., Canton, Massachusetts; 
Har S. Vorhis, secretary and treasurer, The Rubber Associa- 
tion Ame > New York City EXecuTive CoM MITTEE: 
H. M. Dannenbaum, chairman; J. J. Clifford; E. Bucher, Vulcan 


Proofing Co., Brooklyn, New York; J. V. McHose, Scioto Rub- 


ber Co, Columbus, Ohio; James Meade, Meade Rubber Co., 
Stough Massachusetts 
FOOTWEAR DIVISION. 
The ng is the personnel of the newly organized Foot- 
wear Division: Ge Mayo, chairman, United States 
Rubber Co., 1790 B few York City; Francis S. Dane, 





vice-chairman, Hood Co., Watertown, Massachusetts; 
Harry S. Vorhis, secretary, The Rubber Association of America, 
New York City; Hugh Bullock, Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Mal- 


den, Massachusetts; Robert S. Emerson, Narragansett Rubber 
Co., Bristol, Rhode Island; A. S. Funk, La Crosse Rubber 
Mills Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin; W. G. Hill, Apsley Rubber 
Co., Hudson McDowell, Goodyear Rub- 


Massachusetts; T. W 
ber ( Middletown, Connecticut; L. T 


Co., Mishawaka, 


McCollum, Mishawaka 
Francis R. 
yber Providence, Island; Ted 
Nicar, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; George W. 


Indiana; 


Rhode 





Prall, Lambertville Rubber Co. Lambertville, New Jersey; 
J. A. Rishel, The Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; L. C. 
War acon Falls R er Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 


TRAFFIC DIVISION. 


The Traffic Division meetings were held at the Transporta- 
tion ‘ Manhattan Hotel, New York City, on January 15 
and 16, when the following subjects in connection with domestic 


and foreign tr rtation discussed Advance 


in express rates; proposed elimination of exceptions to the of- 


ansp problems were 


ficial classification; standardization of statistical accounts in in- 


traffic departments of the association members and 


dividual 


compilation of various statistics in this office; marking of cases 


containing crude rubber; trans-continental rates on rubber sol- 


ing trans-continental rates on rubber mats and matting ; rates 


atings on tires under the Iowa State classifica- 


on crude rubber; rz 

tion; consolidated classification as related to rubber and its 
produ permits for carload export shipments; lighterage of 
export freight in New York harbor; demurrage and storage in 
connection with export freight; priority movement for export 
freight in carloads; packing of rubber belting and hose: dif- 


ferential rates for export and import freight; rubber packing 
and tubing 
The Traffic Committee is composed of the following mem- 


chairman, United States Rubber 


George F. Hitchborn 


Co., 1790 Broadway, New York City; R. G. Kreitzler, The Good- 

year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; A. D. Phillips, The Fisk 

Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts; E. R. Tragesser, The 

B. F. Goodrich, Co., Akron, Ohio; A. L. Viles, manager, 52 

Vanderbilt avenue, New York City; Harry S. Vorhis, treasurer, 

The Rubber Association of America, Inc., New York City. 
RUBBER HEEL CLUB. 

A meeting of the Rubber Heel Club of America was held at 
the Yale Club, New York City, on January 16, 1919. The offi- 
Robert H. O'Sullivan Rubber Co., 
Stetson, 370 Atlantic ave- 
Massachusetts ; Robert H. Cory, O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Co., New York City; C. H. Oakley, Essex Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey; Charles Measure, Federal Rubber Co., 


cers are: president, Cory, 


New York City; secretary, George H. 


nue, Boston, directors: 


Wilwaukee, Wisconsin 





COMMUNICATIONS OF THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. 
January 3, 1919. 
Y ies all member the rubber trade: 

The board of directors of The Robber Association of Amer- 
ica has decided that the work of the War Service Committee of 
the Rubber Industry shall terminate at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Association, January 16, 1919. 

BLANKET GUARANTIES REQUIRED. 
January 6, 1919. 
To importers, dealers and manufacturers: 

The War Trade Board has authorized a marked simplification 
in the procedure covering the disposition of rubber arrivals. 
Instead of individual guaranties, as now required from manu- 
facturers and importers against each delivery, blanket guar- 
anties, as per form “A” for manufacturers and form “B” for 
importers, will be all that is necessary from those whose guar- 
anties have heretofore been acceptable to the War Trade Board 

Form A. 
MANUFACTURER'S GUARANTY. 

War Trave Boarp, 

Washington, D. C., 

Through the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 

GENTLEMEN : 

In consideration of your consenting to the delivery to 
me/us of crude rubber, gutta jelutong, scrap or reclaimed 
rubber, gutta percha, gutta siak and/or balata I/we agree to 
comply with all regulations of the War Trade Board as now 
in force or which may be promulgated affecting the importa- 
tion and exportation of the foregoing commodities and 
manufactures thereof and to furnish on demand such infor- 
mation as the War Trade Board may require concerning the 
importation and disposition of said commodities and the 
manufactures thereof. 


(Signature of manufacturer. 


Form B. 


IMPORTER’S GUARANTY. 


War TraAve Boarp, 

Washington, D. C., 

Through The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
GENTLEMEN : 

In consideration of your granting to the undersigned 
licenses to import crude rubber, gutta jelutong, scrap or re- 
claimed rubber, gutta percha, gutta siak and/or balata, I/we 
hereby agree to comply with all regulations of the War 
Trade Board as now in force, or which may be promulgated, 
affecting the importation and exportation of the foregoing 
commodities and to furnish on demand such information as 
the War Trade Board may require concerning my/our 
importation and disposition of such commodities 

I/we also agree not to dispose of any of the aforesaid 
commodities except to such firms or individuals as shall have 
executed the agreements required by the War Trade Board. 


(Signature of importer. ) 
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The following formalities, heretofore required, are dispensed 
with: 

1. Filing of importers’ 
against each delivery. 

2. Filing by importers with the Association of transporta- 
tion or other receipt as proof of delivery. 

3. Receipts from manufacturers. 

4. Warehousing.of rubber in the name of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., by importers. 

leaving the control exercised by the War Trade Board substan- 
tially as follows: 

(a) Conditions outlined in the guaranty. 

(b) All rubber shall continue to be consigned to The Rub- 
ber Association of America, Inc. 

(c) Importers to make application for endorsement of bill 
of lading on Form “C,” and if required by the War Trade 
Board, to report the disposition of the commodity covered 
by the bill of lading. _ , ge 

(d) Importing manufacturers will make application for 
endorsement of bill of lading on Form “D.” 

(e) The Association will enter the particulars given in 
said application upon their records for the information of the 
War Trade Board. 

Manufacturers will please sign Form 
Form “B” and return as early as possible. 
Inasmuch as this will do away with a great deal of clerical 
work now employed in keeping the records, a substantial de- 
crease, effective January 10, 1919, in certain registering charges, 
has been authorized by the executive committee of the Associa- 


and manufacturers’ guaranties 


“A” and importers 


tion. ‘They will be as follows: 
Crude rubber, balata and gutta percha........... 5c per 100 Ibs. 
Gutta siak and Pontianak............... pinta se 2%4c per 100 Ibs. 


Supplies of forms “C” and “D,” to be used for making appli- 
cation for endorsement of bill of lading, can be obtained upon 
request to the secretary. 

CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS PRACTICALLY UNRESTRICTED. 

January 20, 1919. 
To importers, brokers and dealers: 

The following two advices of imporiance have been received 
from the War Trade Board: 

(a) Circumstances have now permitted the removal of the 
control which the War Trade Board has previously exercised 
through this Association over importations of crude rubber, 
jelutong, balata, gutta siak, gutta percha, scrap and reclaimed 
rubber. 

Hereafter, therefore, import licenses for these commodities 
will not require that bill of lading be endorsed to the Associa- 
tion, and Collectors of Customs have been advised to disregard 
this provision on all outstanding licenses for said commodities. 

(b) The War Trade Board announce that, effective imme- 
diately, all American Consuls have been instructed to consulate 
invoices covering all unrestricted commodities without the 
necessity of the production of United States import license 
number. 

This will make it unnecessary for importers to cable license 
numbers on unrestricted commodities and thereby simplify the 
import procedure. 

All Collectors of Customs have been advised of the withdrawal 
of this regulation, and furthermore instructed to permit entry of 
merchandise covered by unused and outstanding licenses for 
unrestricted commodities provided license is otherwise in order, 
without regard to license numbers. 

The War Trade Board desires to impress upon importers for 
their own protection and to avoid the possibility of shipments 
being made for which license may be refused, on account of 
failure to observe the enemy trade regulations, or for other 
reasons, that they should obtain import licenses before shipments 
are effected. , 

From the contents of the above it will be observed: 

1. That shipments of the commodities mentioned should no 
longer be consigned to The Rubber Association of America. 

2. That importers of crude rubber are no longer under the 
necessity of cabling license number to their shippers. 

CoMMITTEE ON Rusper & KinprepD Propucts. 





“Rubber Machinery,” by Henry C. Pearson, is filled with valu- 
able information for rubber manufacturers. 


Price, $6. 






RUBBER FOOTWEAR SEASON IN CANADA. 

The revised price list on rubber footwear has been issued in 
Canada a month earlier than usual, pursuant to an agreement 
made by the middle western jobbers with the manufacturers. 
This permitted salesmen in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
to start out on January 15 with both rubber and felt lines. No 
samples will be carried, all sales being made from catalogs, 
thus saving expense and time. The fact that there are practically 
no new styles this year made this procedure possible. 

The season in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Maritime provinces will open March 3 as usual. 





THE DUNLOP GREATER PRODUCTION PLAN. 

In 1914, the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, increased its property holdings by leasing 
14 acres in East Toronto, primarily as a recreation ground. 
Events since then have made it desirable to use part of the space 
for gardening. About eight acres are now under cultivation, the 
balance being used by the Dunlop Amateur Athletic Association 
for all kinds of outdoor sports. The first gardens were laid out 
in the spring of 1914, before the war started. No less than one 
hundred gardens are being worked, with the possibility of half as 
many more for The Toronto Rotary Club has 
One Dunlop employe produced on 
vegetables: 18 bags of 


next spring 


assisted in the garden work 
his plot, 1918, the 


during following 











A Part or Duniop Fretp Is Devotep to Empioyes’ GARDENS. 


potatoes, 700 pounds of turnips, 200 pounds of parsnips, 300 
pounds of carrots, 500 pounds of beets, 100 pounds of dried 
beans, 75 pounds of string beans, one-half ton of onions, 15 
baskets of tomatoes, 300 cabbages, 85 heads of celery, lettuce and 
radishes by the bagful, brussels sprouts, etc. 

The Dunlop company also operates a large lunch-room where 
hot coffee is served daily to employes who bring their lunch. 
There is, in addition, a lunch-room for the office staff where a 
wholesome meal can be had at less than cost. Adjoining are a 
reading and rest-room and a fully equipped hospital-room with a 
qualified nurse in attendance. 


Bowling 1 


has ‘been encouraged and 


also all sporting events 
The 
Dunlop trophy race is an example of the extent to which the 
company goes in promoting the automobile or bicycle business, 
besides its prizes for sporting events throughout Canada. 

A successful picnic, many football matches and various events 
in aid of the community have been held on Dunlop Field. 


having to do with the bicycle, motorcycle, or automobile. 


SWEDISH FACTORY DOUBLES CAPITAL. 
The Helsingborg Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Helsingborg, 
Sweden, has recently increased its capital from 3,000,000 to 
6,000,000 kroner 
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Guayule Cultivation a Success.’ 
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m by the Editor of Tue InpIA Rupper Wort, which appeared in 
that the story is startling and almost unbelievable, but after further 


the opinion first formed or in any way to modify the original 


established laboratories and experimental plants, arid the work 
on a commercial scale actually commenced. 

Prior to the actual planting for commercial product, the plant 
was practically remade to meet the necessities in the case. 

AS TO SEED SUPPLY. 

The seed of the guayule is very minute, and if one examines 
the desert plant, very unsatisfactory. In the heads that should 
hold be found half-developed dried husks of 
see \s vital seed, and plenty of it, 


good seeds will 


s and very few good ones. 
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is an essential, the guayule trainers took hold of the shrub, 
planted it under varying conditions, fed, watered, starved, and 
petted it until it was learned positively just what conditions were 
necessary to full seed pods. In time the barren seed vessels be- 
came full ones, arid the treatment necessary to get this result 
became. a matter of record. 
GERMINATION. 

It may not be generally known, but seeds of some plants, seeds 

that are vital, and that should germinate without difficulty, refuse 


to do This seems to be particularly true of certain desert 


SO 
growths. For example, there is a cactus distributed very gen- 
erally through the southwest that bears seeds in abundance. So 
far, however, no one has been able to get these seeds to ger- 
It was not on the cards that guayule should prove to 
be in this class. It promised so many other disabilities that it 
did not seem possible that it had this also. Nevertheless when 
the first bushel of seeds was carefully sown not one germinated. 
And so it was with succeeding lots. There was nothing to do 
but sow smaller lots under every condition that could be thought 
of, and learn just what was required. For a long time only 
failure resulted and gloom settled on the experimenters. Then 
an accident pointed the way and soon this problem, too, was 


minate 


solved. 
SPEEDING UP THE GROWTH. 


The problem of speeding up the growth of the plant was one 
of the most interesting and vexing of all. Left to itself in its 
normal conditions, a guayule seedling takes 
to arrive at maturity, that is, as a rubber- 

It grew a little at a favorable season each 


desert home under 
some twenty years 


bearing proposition. 
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year. The rest of the time it existed, did not grow, nor do any- 
thing but sleep. Now, it is exceedingly difficult to get tree, shrub, 
or plants to do anything that they and their forebears have not 
previously done. They are hidebound in their prejudices, rock- 
ribbed as to their habits. They have no ambition to speed up, 
to be efficient, to be different. These plant prejudices must first 
be understood and habits broken by coaxing, cajoling and fooling. 
For example, the guayule habit of a slight growth in the spring 
once a year was noted by the plant physiologist, who took ad- 
vantage of it in this way. He furnished a simulated spring and 
the guayule responded, then before it could settle back for months 
of rest, another spring was sprung. If done at the exact psycho- 
logical moment the plant responds. Again and again was this 
done, and the plant, having no method of checking up its rapidly 
recurring seasons, attained a lusty growth in record time. By 
this method the fifteen-year development that the shrub was 
accustomed to, and that it prefers, was accomplished in four 


years. 
VARIETIES OF SHRUBS. 


One of the very interesting preliminaries in guayule cultiva- 
tion was the study of varieties. To the average guayule expert 
there were but two types of plants, the Parthenium Argentatum 
which is the rubber producer, and the Mariola, Parthenium 
Icanum, which much resembles it but contains no rubber. From 
the beginning, the botanists began to segregate the rubber-pro- 
ducing species into a great variety of types. The new species, 
the Parthenium Lloydii, named after Professor Francis E. Lloyd, 
is one of these varieties, characterized by differences in leaf, 
flower, root growth, rubber content, etc., etc. Dr. McCallum, 
in whose desert laboratory the most of this work was done, pub- 
lished a statement in “Science” long ago that he had found 125 
different species. He told the writer that his records showed to 
date more than 900 different guayule growths and that the list 
was still growing. 

THE RUBBER CONTENT. 

From the beginning of the experiments much care was taken 

in the analysis of thousands of shrubs to learn all that could be 


The facts tabulated showed that there was a wide differ- 
This ran 


over. 
ence in the amount of rubber in the different shrubs. 
from one per cent to ten per cent to twenty per cent, and in rare 
Manifestly seed from the one 
The poorer 


per cent. 


cases to twenty-seven 
per cent would not pay to collect, much less to plant. 
qualities were therefore thrown out and plants that were big pro- 


ducers were selected as seed bearers for the future cultivated 


shrub. 
QUALITY INVESTIGATION. 

Guayule rubber has not been considered to be of the highest 
grade. When it first came upon the market its resin content was 
so high and it was so soft that it was accepted with reluctance. 
Indeed certain importers for years refused to allow that it was 
rubber at all and scornfully dubbed it a substitute. In time, how- 
ever, by new methods of extraction, and by deresination, it came 
into its own as a valuable crude rubber and was used by the 
millions of pounds. 

The searchers for guayule secrets, when they began to test the 
quality of the rubber in different plants, learned some more sur- 
prising truths. Some of the shrubs gave simply a black resinous 
paste that contained not enough rubber for extraction. Others 
contained rubber with say twenty per cent of resin, the type that 
the whole trade is familiar with. A few, however, yielded a firm 
hard product, low in resin and showing to a remarkable degree 
the “nerve” that is so characteristic of the best crude rubber. 

The result was, of course, that the best producers were planted 
as seed bearers for cultivated guayule. 

Nor was that all. By hybridization, that is the wedding of the 
big producers with the best producers, plants were produced that 
had the good qualities of each. Therefore with a big, best pro- 
ducing seed stock the real cultivation of guayule was well on 
the way toward success. 

SOLVING THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

In an age when almost everything is done by machinery, the 
growing of india rubber, particularly the tapping and gathering, 
is hand work entirely. Without vast gangs of coolies the pro- 
duction of rubber in any considerable amount seems impossible. 


os 
> 











A Frevp or CuttivAtep GUAYULE. 


learned concerning the rubber content in them. First of all, the 
portions of the plants containing rubber were catalogd. This 
was important in determining whether it was wiser to uproot the 
plant for the sake of the rubber in the roots or to cut it off 
above the roots, leaving them to produce new growths. With 
cultivation in sight, however, there was much more to be learned 
than the portion of the plant richest in rubber. That was 
whether the ten per cent of rubber, the rough estimate of the 
whole rubber content, was at all variable. The results of the 
analyses were so astounding that they were done several times 


With the cultivation and collection of guayule rubber, however, 
machinery takes the place of men, and in almost every part of 
The preparation of the fields is done by. disk harrows 
drawn by tractors. The planting by specially built machines, 
similar to tobacco planters that plow four furrows, set the plants 
at the proper intervals, cover them in and pack the earth about 
the roots. One machine plants eighteen acres a day. The culti- 
vating is also done by machinery. For gatinering there are two 
systems; one cutting the rows down by a ha vesting machine, the 
other plowing the plant out root and all, as 'n the harvesting of 


the work 
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the sugar beets The extraction of the rubber is also, of course, 
In the event that the rubber is deresinated, 
well-known 


wholly mechanical 


that is also machinery and follows the 


process. 
Guayule growing in a large plantation involves a laboratory 


done by 


for examining and testing plant and product, a small greenhouse 
for seed experiment and hybridization, outdoor plants for seed 
bearing, seed beds protected by lattice windbreaks, an irrigation 
an extraction plant, 
handle it, 


system, planting and harvesting machinery, 


and above all, knowledge the plant, and how to 


and plenty of capital 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


w have already been answered; never- 
nly in showing the needs 
ssilility that additional in- 


HE inquiries that 
theless they ar 
of the trade, but becaus f the p 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 
(686.) A manufacturer inquires where he can buy black 
stamping ink for use on cold-cured pure gum articles, the ink 
to be unaffected by the curing solution and not to rub off after 
goods have dried. 
(687.) A correspondent 
facturer of Brandt’s cement 
(688.) An inquirer asks for the addresses of concerns fur- 
facture of rubber stamps 
r the addresses of con- 


interest not 


desires the address of the manu- 


nishing supplies for the manu 

(689.) A request has 
cerns that can use hard-rubber battery 

(690.) <A requests the ad 
facturers of combination st 

(691.) A correspondent desires plans for model rubber-tire 
manufacturing plants. 

(692.) A subscriber asks where he can purchase machinery 
for the manufacture of hard-rubber combs. 

(693.) A manufacturer requests the addresses of makers of 
aluminum inner-tube poles 

(694.) <A correspondent 
of bone naphtha or Dippel’s oil 


been received f 
jars as scrap material 
subscriber lresses of several manu- 


ppers for hot-water bottles 


addresses of manufacturers 


de sires 


inquires for the addresses of con- 


stud-setting machines. 


(695 


A cx rresponde nt 


manufacturing tread-punching and 
An inquiry has been received for data or the name of 


for the pro- 


cerns 
(696. ) 
standard work dealing with costs 


some hguring 


duction of rubber tape and coated fabrics. 


OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Re- 


and state number 


TRADE 
Addresses may be obtained from the 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative offices. 
quest for cach should be on a separate sheet, 
(27,917 A commercial Netherlands 
secure an agency for the sale of rubber goods, first and second 
for technical and surgical purposes. Terms, cash with 


Corre- 


in the wishes to 


agent 


qualities 


discount of 2% per cent, or 30 days, 2 per cent discount 
. 


spondence may be in Englisl 
(27,933.) A man in France desires to secure an agency for or 


} 
l 


will raincoats. Terms, payment against documents 
Correspondence should be in French. 

(27,943.) An agency is desired by a man in Norway for the 
sale of elastic webbing be made f. o. b 
New York. Payment to be made cash against documents, con- 
firmed New York credits established. 
in English 

(27,956. ) 
sale of all rubber articles for druggists 
be in French or Italian. 

(27,958.) <A citizen of Costa Rica, who is at present in the 


United States and about to return to that country and Cuba as 


purchase 


Quotations should 
Correspondence may be 


A man in Italy desires to secure an agency for the 
Correspondence should 


a traveling salesman, desires to secure agencies for the sale of 
automobile supplies. Terms, cash in New York. 

(27,959.) An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of motor-car accessories throughout Roumania and the 
Balkan States. Correspondence in French preferred. 

(27,962.) An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 
sale of rubber goods of all kinds. Correspondence may be in 
French and Italian. 

27,964.) A partner of an import and export firm in France, 
who is now in this country, wishes to be placed in communica- 
tion with large manufacturers with a view to securing agencies 
for the sale of rubber goods. 

27,988.) <A firm in France desires to purchase, for immedi- 
ate delivery, motorcycle and bicycle accessories. Terms, cash 
in New York. 

(28,016.) A man in Italy desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of rubber articles. Correspondence should be in French or 
Italian. 

(28,035. ) 
secure an agency on commission for the sale of 
men. Correspondence may be in English. 

(28,036.) A man in Italy desires to purchase or secure an 
agency for the sale of motorcycle accessories. Cash will be 
paid. Correspondence should be in Italian or French. 

(28,051.) An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of automobile accessories. Correspondence may be in 
English. 

(28,054.) A firm in Italy desires to purchase and also secure 
an exclusive agency for solid rubber tires for passenger cars 
Correspondence should be in Italian. 

(28,080.) A Frenchman, who is now in this country, desires 
secure an agency for automobile accessories. 

(28,081.) A firm in Italy desires to secure an agency for the 
accessories. Correspondence should be in 
Catalogs should be sent’and samples also, 


A business man in Algeria desires to purchase or 
raincoats for 


and trucks 


sale of automobile 
French or Italian. 
where possible. 

(28,089.) A man in Italy desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of bicycle accessories. Correspondence may be in English. 

(28,093.) A firm in Italy desires to purchase or to secure 
an agency for the sale of rubber tires. Quotations should be 
made f. o. b. Terms, cash, with discount, through bank. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. 

(28,095.) A firm of Chinese merchants in Trinidad desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of rubber tires 

(28,106.) An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of motor-car accessories and belts. Correspondence should 
be in French. 

(109,220.) A market for inexpensive toys exists in Algeria; 
also for sporting goods, and games. A list of the principal 
dealers in toys may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce or its district and cooperative offices. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SALES. 

The Material Disposition Section, Chemical Warfare Service, 
U. S. A., 19 West 44th street, New York City, offers the follow- 
ing equipment and material for sale: 

A newly constructed steel building, with its equipment, lo- 
cated in Astoria; material from several large plants in Long 
Island City, formerly employed in making gas masks, gas and 
other products. Also grinding material, leather belting, shafts, 
locomotive cranes, cloth cutting machines, cloth presses, rubber 
testing machines, laboratory apparatus and chemicals, lathes, 
milling and sewing machines, platen cutting and creasing 
presses, piping and fittings, rubberized fabrics suitable for rain- 
coats, ponchos, rubber boots and high-grade rubber specialties, 
fabrics used in manufacturing gas masks, specially prepared 
fabrics, absolutely waterproof binder fabric suitable for rain- 
coats, elastic tape, chemicals, steel drums, laundry machinery 
and all classes of office furniture and accessories. 

In addition, about forty carloads of gas masks, besides their 
parts, are scheduled to be sold at the highest bidders. 
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Echoes of the Great War. 


INFORMATION SHEET X-2 NO LONGER 


REQUIRED. 
Tt 2 War Trade Board announced under date of January 4, 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


1919 (W. T. B. R. 477), that applicants for export licenses 

will no longer be required to attach to their application Sup- 
plemental Information Sheet X-2, except in the case of applica- 
tions for the exportation of arms, ammunition or explosives. 


PROCEDURE GOVERNING EXPORTS TO HOLLAND AND 
DENMARK. 

The War Trade Board announces in a new ruling (W. T. B. 
R. 500) that exporters in the United States, before filing appli- 
cation for export licenses must obtain from the prospective 
importers in Holland or Denmark advice by mail or cable that 
there has been issued by the Netherlands Overseas Trust, in 
the case of Holland, or by the Danish Chamber of Manufac- 
turers, or Merchants’ Guild of Copenhagen, in the case of Den- 
mark, a certificate permitting the importation of the proposed 
consignment. The number of the certificate should be forwarded 
by the importer in Holland or Denmark to the American ex- 
porter, by cable or mail, either directly or through the Nether- 
lands Legation, Washington, if for Holland, or the Danish Trade 
Commission, Washington, if for Denmark. 

Henceforth the details of all the import certificates issued in 
Holland or Denmark will be transmitted by the Netherlands 
Legation or the Danish Trade Commission in the United States 
to the War Trade Board, Washington. All inquiries regarding 
import regulations and certificates should be addressed, for 
Holland, to Dr. W. H. de Beaufort, Counsellor of Legation, 
1800 Connecticut avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., or, for 
Denmark, to Mr. N. P. Arnstedt, Danish Trade Office, 1838 
Connecticut avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. Inquiries con- 
cerning Denmark can also be addressed to the Danish Consul 
General, 8-10 Bridge street, New York City. 


PROCEDURE GOVERNING EXPORTS TO SWEDEN. 

The United States War Trade Board has been advised that 
the Swedish rubber import association will accept, on behalf of 
the Swedish importer actually interested, consignments of rubber 
and rubber goods, when the shipment is covered by a certificate 
of the said association. All inquiries regarding the numerous 
Swedish import regulations and import certificates should be 
addressed either to A. R. Nordvall, Special Commissioner, 1325 
18th street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or else to the Swedish 
Commission Trade Office, 60 East 42nd street, New York City. 
All Swedish import questions or difficulties relating thereto 
should be settled before filing applications with the United States 
War Trade Board. 


PROCEDURE GOVERNING EXPORTS TO NORWAY. 

In accordance with War Trade Board_ Ruling 497, exporters 
in the United States, before filing applications for export licenses, 
must obtain from the prospective importer in Norway advice 
by mail or cable that there has been issued by an appropriate 
import association, or by the Norwegian Finance Department, 
a certificate permitting the importation of the proposed consign- 
ment. This certificate must be either issued or confirmed sub- 
sequently to May 10, 1918. The number of this certificate must 
be forwarded by the importer in Norway to the American ex- 
porters, either directly or through the Norwegian Legation in 
Washington. 

Hence the details of all the important certificates issued in 
Norway will be transmitted by the Norwegian Legation to the 
War Trade Board in Washington. All inquiries relating to 
regulations and certificates should be addressed to the Norwegian 
Legation, Commercial Department, Washington, D. C. 


EXPORTATION TO RUSSIA. 

In accordance with War Trade Board ruling No. 470, export 
licenses will henceforth be issued to approved consignees for the 
shipment of all non-conserved commodities to Siberia. It is 
no longer necessary to consign shipments to that country to the 
War Trade Board representative at Vladivostok. 

Applications should be submitted on Form X, to which should 
be attached such supplemental information sheets as are re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of the War Trade Board 
for the exportation of certain commodities. No other supple- 
mental information sheets are required, and no import licenses 
need accompany the application. 

SERVICE NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Corporal John D. La Flesh, former factory cost clerk of The 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has been cited 
for gallantry in action by Major-General Clarence R. Edwards, 
formerly commanding the 26th Division. 

Ellis Harlow, son of Robert C. Harlow, the president of the 
Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts, 
is particularly commended for bravery in Major Carroll Swan’s 
new book, “My Company.” This company, before the war, was 
of the well-known military organization, First Corps Cadets, 
and is now part of the famous 10lst United States Engineers, 
still overseas. 

Corporal Charles Marston, of the Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment, has been awarded the Military Medal for gallant 
conduct and devotion to duty on the field. He was formerly em- 
ployed by the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Leyland, 
England. 

Auguste Choteau, vice-president of Bittel-Leftwich, Lindell 
Boulevard and Grand avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, a tire repair 
and service organization, is a lieutenant in France. 

Lieutenant A. Klipstein, Jr., lately attached to the General 
Staff, having been discharged from the Army after 18 months’ 
service, has taken up his former connections with A. Klipstein 
& Co., dealers in chemicals, 644-652 Greenwich street, New York. 

Sergeant Edward Martin, son of A. W. Martin, plant manager 
of the Chelsea, Massachusetts, mill of Everlastik, Inc., has been 
cited for bravery by Major-General Clarence R. Edwards, for- 
merly commanding the 26th, or Yankee Division. After all the 
stretcher-bearers attached to B Company, 102d Machine Gun 
Battalion, had been killed, Sergeant Martin volunteered to go out 
into No Man’s Land and bring in the wounded. Although badly 
gassed he escaped otherwise unharmed. While convalescing in 
the hospital he volunteered for a blood transfusion which saved 
another soldier’s life. 

MARTYRS TO THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY. 

Major F. A. Robinson, M. C. (with bar), 10th Tank Battalion, 
has been reported killed in action at Catillon, near Le Cateau, 
France. He was formerly in the electric light department of the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co., Silver- 
town, England. 

John J. Connolly, a private in the 327th Infantry was killed 
in action on October 12, 1918. He was employed at the Valley 
Street plant of the Revere Rubber Co. before enlisting. 

Eugene F: Laforest, a member of E Company, 301st Engineers, 
died of bronchial pneumonia in France on December 12, 1918. 
Prior to entering the Army, he was employed by the Glendale 
Webbing Co. 

Corporal Ernest Munroe, who is reported to have died in 
France of bronchial pneumonia, was a clerk with the National 
India Rubber Co., at the time of his enlistment in A Battery, 
103rd Field Artillery, Rhode Island National Guard. 
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Application of Catalysis to Vulcanization. 


Specially Contributed by André Dubosc. 


of resins during vulcanization, having been explained, 
let us see what can be the part played by sulphocyanic 
acid (CN,HS) which is formed by the action of the proteins, 
of the glucosamine on the polymeric sulphur at the temperature 


- part played by sulphydric acid, produced by the action 


of vulcanization 
The part it plays is very simple, it is that of a condensator 
which determines the polymerization and therefore the increase 
of resistance to breaking of the caoutchouc. 
| —o— 
acid, 4 


Che sulphocyani -, has four free valences 


double combi- 
caouthouc 
molecules, the other 
double combinations of 
cis which have been satu- 

c rated by colloidal- 
sulphur. 

We ap- 
preciate the justice of 
the observations of Lock 
and Bamber, who de- 
clared that the purer a 
gum is, the freer it is 
from proteins, the less 
(after vulcanization) is 
its resistance to rupture 
and, therefore, its poly- 
merization. Nature has therefore placed in the gum the elements 
necessary to its vulcanization and its polymerization, the resins 
which act as accelerators, the proteins which, in the presence of 


It is therefore saturating two 


“ations 


susceptible of 


belonging to two dierent molecules of 


can therefore 





! 
CHs 


CH, 


CONDENSATION OF Two MOLECULES. 


sulphur, form a condensator which determines the polymeriza- 
tion. Can we reproduce at will, synthetically, by the aid of 
simpler and more energetic products than the natural proteins 
and resins, these conditions which analysis has revealed to us? 
We doubt it, for we know a certain number of nitro- 
genous substances, which, when heated with sulphur and carbon, 


cannot 


are capable of producing abundantly sulphydric acid and sulpho- 
cyanic acid. These reactions of formation are produced, for ex- 
ample, in the distillation of coal which contains nitrogen, sul- 
phur and carbon 

This not 
vulcanization, the same as proteins and resins act, for the simple 
that the reactions which we have described take place 
case of l gum 


does mean that coal can act in caoutchouc during 


reason 
in the 


would be entirely 


temperatures at which the 


A_ substance catalyzer during vulcanization, 
substituting itself for the which the 
gum contains, and producing effects which are similar, but more 


rapid, more complete and extensive, unless it rigorously fulfils 


cannot act as 


useful substances natural 


certain conditions. 


It must contain, proper proportions, the quantities of car- 
ind nitrogen necessary to produce the 
that is to say, the 


It must be dis- 


bon, hydrogen, oxyger 
compounds reacting in the vulcanization, 
sulphydric, 
sociated at the temperature of vulcanization, 135 to 145 degrees 


sulphurous and sulphocyanic acids 


C., so that, in the presence of sulphur, the hydrogen, oxygen, 


nitrogen or the cyanhydric acid necessary to the formation 


of the bodies named, may be set free. It must, therefore, meet 
both chemical and thermo-chemical requirements. 


*Continued from Tue Inpia Rurser Wortpo, November 1, 1918, page 80. 


Further, the accessory products of the dissociation must have 
no bad effect on the caoutchouc during the curing, must not 
produce a disagreeable, persistent odor, and must cause no 
change in the final product. 

Considering the varied results expected from these substances, 
we can already see that, from the point of view of classification, 
we must attribute two principal functions to them: (1) a 
function of acceleration which, in the presence of sulphur, at 
a proper temperature, will enable them to form sulphydric acid 
and sulphurous acid; (2) a function of vitalization which, in the 
presence of sulphur, at the temperature of vulcanization, en- 
ables them to form a condensator, the sulphocyanic acid, capa- 
ble of producing the polymerization of the gum. 

\ complete catalyzer must be at one and the same time: (1) 
a sulphydric accelerator, (2) a sulphurous accelerator, (3) a 
sulphocyanic condensator. 

Certain substances have two functions and three character- 
istics, others have one function and two characteristics, while 
others have two functions and two characteristics. Some have 
only the function of sulphydric accelerators; they are the com- 
pounds which in dissociating at 135 degrees C. furnish hydrogen 
or acetylene, substances which, in the presence of sulphur, pro- 
duce in their turn sulphydric acid. This is the case of the 
resins and of a good many of the bases of the fat series. These 
catalyzers are of only very little interest. 

Others have the function of sulphurous accelerators, such as 
the metallic oxides, as litharge, and the part they play is so 
well known as to render further explanation unnecessary. 
There are others which have the full accelerating function; 
they are sulphydric accelerators as well as sulphurous acceler- 
ators, such as the easily decomposable organic hydroxide com- 
pounds which, in the presence of sulphur, give sulphurous acid 
and sulphydric acid. 


(R.OH),+2S=2R+S0,+H,S 


This is the case with certain alcohols and of most phenols. 
Certain members of the terpene series, such as camphor, behave 
in the same way and have two accelerating qualities. Other 
compounds possess only the vitalizing function and can pro- 
duce only sulphocyanic acid, far example, cyanhydric acid and 
most of the cyanides; they yield their maximum effect only in 
the presence of other compounds, such as sulphide of carbon, 
which brings them a complement of carbonated elements. 

Finally certain complete catalyzers, 
have both functions and are at the same time sulphydric and 
sulphurous accelerators and vitalizers; such are the dinitrated 
derivatives of the amines as paranitroso dimethylaniline. 

Besides these different catalyzers, we must mention a class 
perhaps even more interesting, that of the nitrogenous thio- 
compounds which can, besides acting as complete catalyzers, 
furnish in a collodial state all the sulphur necessary for vul- 
canization. Such, for example, is thio-carbauniiide. 

It can be seen that, from the chemical point of view, the 
number of compounds that can facilitate, hasten and improve 
vulcanization, is considerable. Thermochemical reasons, based 
on the necessity of their dissociation, show that the most in- 
teresting ones are those whose dissociation constants are greater 
than 1 x 10°. 

Those which meet this last requirement are still rather nu- 
merous and we have been able to test the results of about a 
hundred of them. Bearing in mind the divisions which we have 


substances, which are 
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been using, we shall study some types belonging in each 
category. 

Among the sulphydric accelerators we may reckon the resin 
oils, crude petroleum, waxes and ozokerite, certain bitumens, 
sodium, calcium, potassium in the form of paraffinated powder, 
tannin, and turpentine. These substances permit the rapid 
formation of sulphydric acid, they diminish a little the length 
of time necessary for curing and, above all, they allow the work 
to be done at a lower temperature. They must be classified 
according to whether the vulcanization takes place with dry 
heat, under pressure, by steam, or with hot air with or without 
pressure. A substance which behaves admirably in one case 
acts badly in another. A group of sulphydric accelerators 
corresponds to every source of heat. This remark is general 
and applies not only to accelerators, but also to vitalizers, and 
to vitalizing accelerators. 

Sulphurous accelerators are found chiefly among the me- 
tallic oxides and peroxides. We have long known the action 
of litharge and of light magnesia, of which the accelerating 
qualities have been empirically demonstrated. 

Iron oxide has similar qualities but it seems that they attain 
their maximum effect only in the presence of brown factices. 

The oxide of manganese, especially Weldon’s earth, is a good 
accelerator, but must be used in very small quantities, as it 
reacts on the caoutchouc, oxidizes it and makes it easy to break. 

Black copper oxide cannot be used, but the red oxide is an 
excellent accelerator; a one per cent mixture easily vulcanizes 
in 30 minutes: but, unforunately, this oxide gives a green 


color to the gum. 

Peroxide of zinc, peroxide of magnesium, peroxide of sodium, 
the alkaline carbonates and persulphates and the plumbates, 
in quantities of 0.5 to 0.2 per cent, are good sulphurous ac- 
celerators, 

The same thing can be said of the mixture of chlorate of 


barium and vanadium salts, but all these substances must be 
used in very small quantities, with great precaution and, as 
far as possible, in the presence of sulphydric accelerators, such 
as resins or lanolin. Their use shortens the time necessary 
for vulcanization and allows lowering the temperature for the 
reaction. 

The importance of these has greatly diminished since the 
discovery of vitalizing accelerators by using which both re- 
actions can be obtained at the same time, without risking injury 
to the quality of the manufactured product. 

Certain substances which are also classed among the accel- 
erators can give both the sulphurous and the sulphydric re- 
action; they are those containing easily decomposable hydrox- 
ides. Certain alcohols, such as amyl alcohol, glycerine, ter- 
pineol, most of the phenols, particularly the diphenols, have 
these qualities. They accelerate vulcanization, but as their dis- 
sociation takes place only at a rather high temperature, no 
lowering of the heat during curing is possible. 

We can include in this 
such as sodium, potassium and barium hydrate, of which the 
accelerating action has long been known. The rapidity with 
which alkaline-reclaimed rubbers vulcanize is due to the pres- 
ence of traces of sodium which acts to accelerate cure. 

As a real vitalizer we can mention hardly anything but cyan- 
hydric acid or the alkaline cyanides. The best is the cyanide 
of ammonium (CNNH,), but it can be used only in the 
presence of sulphide of carbon. The reaction takes place ac- 
cording to the following equation: 

CNNH, + CS, + S = (CNSH), + HS. 

The substance behaves under these conditions as an 
erating sulphydric vitalizer. 

The addition of the vitalizer (mixture of cyanide of ammon- 
ium and of sulphide of carbon saturated with sulphur) is made 
when the mixture of the caoutchouc and charges is finished, 


class also several alkaline oxides, 


accel- 


and the incorporation is insured by mixing on cold rolls to 
prevent too rapid evaporation of the sulphide of carbon. One 
can slacken this evaporation to a certain extent by adding tetra- 
chloride of carbon to the sulphide, part for part. On account 
of their poisonous qualities, the use of cyanides cannot be 
recommended. 

The sulphydric accelerating vitalizers are the most numerous 
and, practically, the easiest to use. Theoretically, every organic 
base, all amines and all imines can, under certain conditions, 
give the reaction of vitalization and of sulphydric acceleration. 
Such is the case of aniline, one of the first substances used 
as an accelerating vitalizer. The reaction is rather complex. 
In the presence of sulphur the benzene ring is broken up, form- 
ing a molecule of sulphocyanic acid, a molecule of sulphydric 
acid, two molecules of acetylene and one molecule of sulphide 
of carbon, at about 140 degrees C. The equation is: 

C..Hs.NH, + 4S = CNHS + 2 (CE==CH) + H.S + CS,. 

In the class of the imines we can mention as giving very 
good results, piperidine or imino pentane: 

CH, - CH, 
CH, 
CH, - CH, 

The reaction again takes place by the breaking up of the ring, 
forming acetylene, sulphocyanic acid and sulphydric acid. The 
equation is: 

C,H,NH + 2S = CNHS + H,S + 2 (CH =CH). 

A mixture composed of plantation crépe, 60 parts; oxide of 
zinc, 33 parts; sulphur, 6 parts, and piperidine, 1 part, gives, 
under three atmospheres, a well-vulcanized product in 40 min- 
utes and the following physical constants: 

Breaking strength per square millimeter 

Elongation at break 

Permanent elongation 

In order to obtain a perfect result it is necessary to add the 
piperidine to the sulphur before making the mixture. The crépe 
and the oxide of zinc are uniformly mixed and the steam shut 
off from the rolls before the mixture of sulphur and of piperi- 
dine is added. The mixture must be allowed to rest 24 hours 
hours before being cured. 

Paraphenylene diamine, aldehyde ammonia, sodium amide, ben- 
zylamine, naphthylene diamine, and all quaternary ammonium 
bases behave in the same way. Among these substances it is 
best to choose, as being the most energetic, those which can fur- 
nish most sulphydric acid and most sulphocyanic acid. 

From this explanation it seems that the more atoms of nitro- 
gen an amined or imined compound substance has, the greater 
will be its energy as a vitalizer. This is not always true, for, 
besides the nitrogen, the atoms of carbon and of hydrogen neces- 
sary to form the active bodies, sulphydric acid and sulphocyanic 
acid, will often be lacking. One way of remedying this defect 
is to condense the amines with the aldehydes. 

The type of this formation is the combination of formalde- 
hyde with ammonia, which produces successively three accelerat- 
ing vitalizers. 


NH 


1. Trimethylene triamine. 


NH 
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Trimethylene triamine, which reacting with sulphur, gives 
(CH,)s. (NH); 3CNHS + 3H,S, 
which is a perfect sulphydric accelerating vitalizer, since it leaves 


+. 6S 


no residuary products 


2. Pentamethylene tetramine, 


NH 


N 


ch 


which, reacting with sulphur, gives: 
(CH,)s. (NH),. N, + 10S 4CNHS + 4H,S + CS,. 


3. Hexamethylene tetramine, 





which, reacting with sulphur, gives: 
(CHL). “Ne + BS 4(CNHS) + 3H,S +- CH=CH. 

Hexamethylene tetramine gives, in vulcanization, absolutely re- 
markable results from the point of view of time as well as of 
increase of breaking strength 

A mixture composed of plantation crépe, 60 parts; oxide of 
zinc, 34 parts; sulphur, 5 parts, and hexamethylene teramine, 1 
part, under three atmospheres of pressure, gives, in 50 minutes, 
a perfectly vulcanized caoutchouc, of which the physical con- 


stants are as follows: 

Breaking strength per square millimeter.......... 3.170 grams 

GI GO DUGiccsvcncncesoccncneceesedtaceeessnousnene’ 7 

Permanent elongation.. pitdnhistieluniusanieiaaciedl 1.095 
In the condensation the amines and the imines with the 


aldehydes we condense an aldehyde of the fat series with an 


amine or imine of the aromatic series and vice versa. 

The products of the addition of sulphide of carbon with cer- 
tain bases and certain amines also give very good vitalizers. 
Among these we can mention the products of addition of the 
sulphide of carbon to dimethylamine with the 8 8 dimethyl, and 
methyl trimethylene imine with the different cobaltamines. These 
last substances are vitalizers of the first rank. 
of vitalizers we must place the sulphurated deri- 
sulphourea, which, with sulphide of carbon, 


In this class 
vates of urea, such as 


good 


CS(NH.,), + 
Dithiocarbonic acid, 


results 


gives very 


CS, = 2CSNH + H,S. 


NH = C(H,S)>. 
which, heated with sulphur, gives the reaction: 
NH C(H.S S = CNHS + 2H’S 
The products of dinitrification of the amines act as complete 
accelerating vitalizers, their oxygen together with the sulphur 
producing sulphurous acid The type is the paranitroso 
dimethylaniline, an intermediary product well known in the man- 


ufacture of coloring substances. 
. CH; 
O=N—GH,—N CCH, 
With sulphur, the reaction is as follows: 
é gs) : 
[o -N—C,H.—N <c#. + 13S = 4NCHS + 2H,S 
+ SO, + 4CS 4 (CH=CH) 








Quinoline, oxyquinoline and their salts must be classed in the 
same group, as they act in the same way. 

Most of the nitrated compounds obtained in the immense series 
of coloring matters, such as Bismarck brown or paranitraniline, 
are capable of acting as accelerating vitalizers. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the number of substances which 
can be used as catalyzers in the vulcanization of caoutchouc is 
considerable, but a judicious choice must be made, taking into 
consideration the conditions of temperature which canrot be 
exceeded. 

A very wide choice of catalyzers is open to manufacturers, 
and among these different kinds they will be able to find the 
compounds they need, whatever may be the physical conditions 
of vulcanization, dry heat or open-steam heat to accelerate its 
speed, while considerably increasing the breaking strength of the 
caoutchouc. 


NEW JERSEY CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


HE January meeting of the New Jersey Chemical Society was 
held January 13, in Newark, New Jersey. Rubber was the 
topic of the evening. 

“Catalysts in the Manufacture of Rubber Goods (A Story of 
Accelerators)” was presented by George D. Kratz of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 

Mr. Kratz briefly reviewed the methods of obtaining planta- 
tion rubber from latex and the resulting loss in resins, sugars 
and proteins with impairment of the vulcanizing qualities of the 
rubber product. 

“Some American Substitutes for Rubber,” by Dr. Frederick 
Dannerth, of Newark, New Jersey, covered the story of rubber 
manufacture with special reference to national self-containedness 
of the continental United States as regards crude rubber. 

The meeting closed with remarks by H. O. Chute, of New 
York City, on the patent situation with respect to organic vul- 


canization accelerators. 





THE CARBON BLACK SITUATION. P 

During the last half dozen years carbon black has become 
very important to the rubber trade, especially in the manufacture 
of automobile tires. Its annual production in the United States, 
derived entirely from natural gas, is placed at about 36,000,000 
pounds. Formerly the larger portion of carbon black was used 
in the manufacture of printing ink; now, however, the rubber in- 
dustry uses the larger part. 

The United States Fuel Administration has recently appealed 
to the patriotism of the manufacturers of carbon black in the 
important West Virginia areas to help in the conservation of 
natural gas, the supply of which is growing scarcer. This appeal 
has been met in a liberal spirit of cooperation and with pecuniary 
sacrifices on the part of the manufacturers. 

In this connection it should be noted that the largest producer 
of carbon black has already moved one large plant from West 
Virginia to Louisiana; has closed down a second, and will re- 
locate the remainder outside the state. The gas thus saved will 
be distributed to various communities for fuel purposes. Certain 
of the West Virginia plants, however, will be run at full capacity 
till November first of this year. 

The removal of the carbon black industry to sections remote 
from the manufacturing centers where it is used will operate to 
raise its price through increased freight on both the packing 
and the material 


REMOVAL OF AUTOMOBILE PROHIBITION IN 
SETTLEMENTS. 


The proclamation of May 16, 1917, which prohibited the im- 
portation into Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States 
of automobiles, parts and accessories thereof, has been revoked, 
according to a cablegram of December 9 from the American Con- 
sul General at Singapore. 


STRAITS 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF THE VULCANIZATION PROCESS.' 


ACCELERATORS, 
a of the following tabulated results will show 


that some compounds, especially the basic, or such as are 


wv @ 


transformed at the vulcanizing temperature into bases, cause 
strong acceleration. Other compounds have no influence, while 
the acid compounds show distinctly a retarding influence. 
INFLUENCE OF Various INorRGANIC CoMPOUNDS ON THE VELOCITY 
OF VULCANIZATION (VAN HEvuRN). 
——Vulcanization——, 


Extra addition of one per cent Coefficient. 
BED Gaede ceecdnsekede cate : hip uada ie 3.11 3.16 
SS - devtaserewnencninns chances rene 6.90 6.80 
AGMUMORIGM COFOOMEEE ooccccccccccseccces 7 5.85 5.20 
PD BOUNDS. ocicccccvsscectes cad ase 5.05 
a EEE ee ee ; 4.86 4.93 
DEN sc cmkenbiciedtbbdads etek eveeires 4.65 4.35 
Sodium bicarbonate .............. 4.51 4.66 
Ammonium phosphate ............ nwa 3.86 4.29 
Magnesium carbonate ............ peri waemadl 3.98 
Sodium bisulphite 3.39 3.91 
ER GUD ko ce he cccstcssansecesuass 3.34 
Ammonium oxalate ............+.. sbuk Kenaee 3.12 2.86 
PE GERUIEES. 4.66-kc csdccceese vccces 2.77 3.08 
BE. GOD tcccecepcteoiecadoeuske seus 2.75 2.70 
Ammonium borate ........ 2.57 2.65 
pe EPP OTTTTTTT TT TTL e Te Tee 2.28 2.65 
ee ee 1.93 2.46 


Of much greater influence is the action of organic accelerators 
as can be seen in the following table, which relates to vulcaniza- 
tions according to the “standard method” in the oil bath. 
INFLUENCE OF Orcanic COMPOUNDS ON THE VELOCITY OF VULCANIZATION 


(Van Hevry). : ; 
7—-Vulcanization—, 


Extra addition of 14 of 1 per cent. Coefficient. 
WOME c cccccccccscccessesccvecsccseccoeseecess 2.46 2.31 
ORE. cccocccecstsececences 2.48 eo 
ABOCTETOME co ccccccccccccccecccececcescccesescosees 8.08 7.8 
WRENS nn. 6. 0:06 060bb 60 CCC eso ecereeecseccecseces 7.8 7.69 

7.00 6.95 


Piperidine 2... cccccvccsccccccccssccssccesscesecsens 

Accelerene is the trade name of a product consisting of para- 
nitroso dimethylaniline, which is often sold containing a great 
many impurities. Vulcacite seems to be a condensation product 
from acetaldehyde and ammonia, according to researches made 
at the Institute 

It is remarkable that this acceleration is not identical for all 
species of rubber and it seems as if the combining with sulphur 
is less accelerated for highly viscous kinds than for those of low 
viscosity. One would be likely to conclude this from Van 
Rossem’s observations in the following table: 


VuLcANIZzATION COEFFICIENTS FoR Vartous RusBers ON ADDING THE SAME 
QUANTITY OF ACCELERENE. 


Number of sample ...ccccccsececcccccese 54T 26T 98T 163T 
Visccsity mumber .........-; be cecesseeees 30 42 73 102 
Vulcanization coefficients with sages 
method (cured 1% hours at 147° C., 
without addition) ......seseseseseeeees 2.3 3.1 4.3 4.7 
| % of 1 % 1.9 1.9 1.5 2.1 
Vulcanization coefficients af- “%of1% 3.1 3.0 2.55 2.3 
ter <5 minutes’ cure at % of 1 % 3.6 3.6 2.7 2.9 
147° C., with accelerene. % of 1 % 4.2 4.4 3.1 3. 


The above data suggest important aspects for technical appli- 
cation. Before general conclusions can be drawn, further data 
will be required. 

Another point worth notice, confirmed by the Institute, is that 
Kerbosch-Schadt rubber, prepared by evaporating the latex, 
possesses a high velocity of vulcanization, especially important 
in connection with the low viscosity. It is undoubted that this 
high velocity must be ascribed to serum compounds. It is 
further evident that there is no reason to give preference to 
natural accelerators above artificial ones, when one desires to 
make “stiff” goods, and only for those will the addition be of 
value. 


 SContinued from Tre Innis Rueser Wortn, January 1, 1919, page 196. 








| What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


Previous HeaTinc oF Raw RuBBER AND THE VULCANIZATION 
CoEFFICIENT. 

Experiments by Van Heurn demonstrated that one can in- 
crease the velocity of vulcanization considerably and thus im- 
prove the mechanical properties, by heating Hevea crépe for 
four hours in a current of carbon dioxide at 130 degrees C. 
If the heating is continued beyond four hours the mechanical 
properties again decline, approaching normal. How far the 
change observed on heating in carbon dioxide is due to the in- 
fluence of that gas and whether the same result may be obtained 
on heating in another indifferent gas, will be determined by 
future experiments. 


PLASTICIZING AND THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZED 
RUBBER. 

Continued plasticizing causes the diminishing of the breaking 
load and the elongation at break. When plasticizing takes place 
during periods within those of ordinary practice such influence 
is not noticeable. The Institute has unpublished tests showing 
that on energetically plasticizing, but not to such an extent that 
the velocity of vulcanization diminishes, the course of the curve 
is not altered, but its end point is shifted. Possibly this fact 
may be attributable to air, imprisoned during plasticizing, which 
does not wholly escape during vulcanization. The course of 
the curve is practically, independent of the degree of plasticizing. 

TiME oF CuRE AND THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES. 

The point investigated was whether a rubber with a low 
viscosity can yield on prolonged vulcanization as good a product 
as one with a high viscosity. The answer is affirmative. 


BREAKING LoaD AND ELONGATION AT BREAK WITH INCREASING 
TIME OF VULCANIZATION. 

Tests were made with blanket crépe, viscosity 46; Hevea 
crepe, viscosity 63; and Hevea crépe, viscosity 70. The curing 
periods extended from one hour to three, varying by intervals 
of one-quarter hour, except that the 14-hour interval was 
omitted. The results of the tests showed that a weaker product, 
by prolonged vulcanization, can yield as strong a product as a 
strong rubber, without the danger of overvulcanization. It is 
concluded that when the conditions of vulcanizing differ from 
the standard method only in time of cure, the vulcanization 
coefficient remains a measure of the mechanical properties 
INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE AND QUANTITY oF AppED SULPHUR 

ON THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES. 

Completely normal stress-strain diagrams were obtained 
for rubbers vulcanized at 139.2 degrees C. (that is, nine degrees 
lower than the chosen “standard temperature”), by vulcanizing 
for two, three, four, and five hours, respectively. This is not 
the case when more or less sulphur than the standard quantity 
of 7% parts is added to 92% parts of rubber. For example, 
with 12% parts of sulphur to 87% parts of rubber a much greater 
stress is required for a certain elongation than is necessary for 
a “normally” vulcanized rubber. This condition is noticeable 
with ten of sulphur to 90 of rubber. With less than 7% 
parts the reverse is observed. The influence of excess sulphur 
confirms the conclusion arrived at for catalysts, namely, that a 
greater rapidity of vulcanization causes, under similar circum- 
stances, a stiffer rubber than would be expected from the vul- 
canization coefficient. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS AND THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER. 

No exceptions have been met with at the Institute in which 

the elongation curve did not practically confirm expectation of 

theory regarding the correlation of viscosity and vulcanization, 
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and of that existing between this coefficient and the situation of 


the curve of elongation. 
indifferent solid fillers has little or 


chemically 


The addition of 


no influence on the velocity of vulcanization but does affect the 


mechanical properties Ihe elongation at break and breaking 
load decline and the er becomes stiffer as indicated by its 
elongation curve The t of soft fillers markedly reduces 
the breaking strength and elongation at break. This unfavor 
able effect was demonstrated by the presence of ten per cent 
of parafhne in a test « l 
Tue Action oF A RS ON THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
VULCANIZED RUBBER 

Rubber vulcanized with powerful accelerators becomes 

“stiffer,” and has less elongation at break than ought to be the 


¢ 
case with the vulcanization attained. In other words it does not 


show a “normal” curve th relation to its vulcanization coeffi- 


cient. In the case of vulcanization by the use of ™% of one per 
cent of “accelerene s ing vulcanization coefficient 4.4, the 
urve occupied about the position of the normal one for a vul- 
cal ati coefficient of 7 


ve is situated much higher than would 
ormal” Also the 
rmal curves with high vulcanization coeffi- 
while for rubbers vulcanized 
under all lie about equally high. 
From this it follows that rubber vulcanized with an accelerator 
much farther without breaking than that vul- 
canized under ordin With the former, brittle- 
ness occurs only with a much higher vulcanization coefficient and 
after reaching a greater degree of stiffness than with the latter. 
Therefore, whenever accelerators can be used a saving of steam 


The end 
be the case with a 


point of the « 


curve similarly located. 
points of break for n 


cients are situated very far apart, 


accelerating conditions they 


can be stretched 


ary conditions. 


will result and a product be obtained which will withstand 
greater elongation. 
It is remarkable that rubbers with low viscosity are more 


1 


ulcanization by similar quantities of ac- 
For this reason their 


accelerated in their v 


celerator than those of a high viscosity. 
mechanical properties deviate more from the normal than those 
of highly viscous rubbers; consequently the action of accelerators 
is of higher importance for rubbers of low viscosity. 


Addition 


tions is preferab 


of artificial accelerators under controllable condi- 
| + ha 
le to 


itentionally leaving in the rubber natural 


catalysts, the nature and quantity of which are unknown Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Institute, no danger exists of the 
oxidization of normally treated plantation rubber, packed and 
stored judiciously, even when stored for long periods. 

Van Rossem hints at the possibility of greatly reducing the 
variability of plantation rubbers by careful adjustment of the 
addition of artificial accelerators with respect to the degree of 


viscosity of the rubber. Care is cautioned here because the ques- 
tion of proportion of accelerator desirable demands close and 
accurate study. 

of unfavorable influence of accelera- 
ulcanization,” it is said that such in 


Regarding the possibility 
tors in producing “after-v 


fluence will probably be least for accelerators decomposable at the 


temperature of vulcanization, such as “accelerene,” for example 
The Institute advances the opinion that after-treatment of the 
vulcanized product with retarding catalysts, such as sulphur di- 
oxide, can become a means of counteracting the harmful influence 


of after-vulcanizatio 


VULCANIZATION COEFFICIENT AS A MEASURE FOR THE MECHANICAL 
PROPERTIES. 

first latex rubbers, the vul 

indication of the 

vulcanization coefficient 


With the standard Icanization of 
canization coefficient gave an excellent me- 
With a 
known, the average course and the end point of the elongation 
curve could be calculated by using the Schopper machine. 
Comparison of the elongation diagrams of vulcanizations dif- 


chanical properties definite 





fering from the standard method showed that the vulcanization 
coefficient offers a general indication of the probable course of 
the elongation curve, but that this is not the case with rubbers 
ontaining more than the usual quantities of artificial catalysts. 
tors influence the situation of the end point of the curve. 
Pre, 
wrder to determine when a rubber may be pronounced 
ized it is necessary to investigate the resulting prop- 
produced from the inception of the process till it has 


Other fa 


Unper, Over AND AFTER-VULCANIZATION, 


Tar. 

n ru is heated only a short time with sulphur an 
alteration takes place which may be considered as the beginning 
The resulting product may still be completely 
solvents for rubber. In this case the rub- 
ber is termed Van Heurn has shown that this 
prevulcanization is noticeable at ordinary temperature, for after 





of vulcanizatior 
| 


dissolved in the usual 


pre-vulcanized. 


three months the viscosity of a mixture of 92% parts of crépe 
and 714 parts of sulphur appeared to be raised considerably 
more than could be explained from the recovery of the plas- 
ticized Prevulcanization was more marked for a mixture 

litharge, and magnesia. It is difficult to judge 


of 
whether any sulphur is combined during this prevulcanizing; 


rubber 
sulphur, 


however, the impression is to that effect. 
merges into undervulcanization. The latter 
designation indicates that the product of vulcanization has be- 
come insoluble though still retaining plastic properties remind- 
ing one of raw rubber. It should be noticed that undervulcaniza- 
tion is often evident by porosity of the product, developed by 
steam bubbles in the rubber on blowing off the steam pressure. 
Overvulcanization results in brittleness. Van Heurn points 
out that it is incorrect to think that where the breaking load 
attains a best 
overvulcanization will be assuredly prevented by not exceeding 


Prevulcanization 


maximum, the vulcanization exists. 





In practice 


a vulcanization coefficient of 3.5 at the utmost. 
takes in rubber stored 
The increase of combined sulphur is 


After-vulcanization place vulcanized 
at ordinary temperature. 
but at temperatures higher than normal, or when exposed 
well-vulcanized rubber in 
sulphur is present should possess a vulcanization 


f 2 to 4. It is not yet settled how far this result 


trifling, 
to light, 
which 


it becomes considerable. A 
only 


coefficient o 


may be altered by the use of fillers and accelerators. 
ALTERATION OF ProperRTIES DurtING VULCANIZATION. 
There exists a gradual change in the mechanical properties 
when passing from prevulcanization to overvulcanization. A 
similar continuity of change is observable on the transformation 
of overvulcanized rubber into ebonite. The quantity of com- 


bined sulphur also increases continuously coincident with a regu- 
the Doubtless this 
changes also includes the other properties and 


lar decline of adhesiveness and solubility. 
continuity of 
applies to both hot and cold vulcanization. 

THE NATURE OF MOTTLING OF VULCANIZED PARA RUBBER. 

A paper by H “Gummi-Zeitung,” 1916, page 144, 
1 as follows in the “Journal of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry,” October 15, 1918, page 595A: 

The sample examined was free from substitute and yielded 
only about 3 per cent ash. The lightest patches contained twice 
much free sulphur as the darkest. The formation of the 
patches is explained as follows: After vulcanization the sulphur 
which has not combined chemically with the rubber passes, on 
cooling, into the amorphous or the rhombohedral form, except 
at the surface, where the octahedral crystals quickly separate. 
Sulphur wanders from the interior of the sample to the surface, 


Runpel in 


is abstracte 


as 


and the sample “sulphurs up.” At the same time, however, 


there occurs conversion of the less stable into the more stable 
form within the sample, the rubber acting as a solvent, and the 
sulphur wanders from certain parts of the solution and accumu- 


lates round other centers 
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New Machines 


THE MORRIS AUTOMATIC HEEL-TRIMMING MACHINE. 


ig the accompanying illustration may be a novel heel- 
trimming machine that is practically automatic in operation. 

A rubber heel that has just been trimmed is about to fall into 
the delivery trough, while an untrimmed heel is shown in the 
position of being 
fed to the trim- , 
mer. When the 
heel is advanced 
to a certain point 
by the operator | 
the machine 
takes hold of it | 
and automat- 
ically completes 


the trimming op- 


seen 





eration. 

Special cutters 
are provided on 
this machine, the 
one hav- 











upper THe Morris Heet-TrRIiMMER. 

ing a tapered 

cutting edge. so that either tapered or straight-side heels 
may be trimmed in the same machine. Integral with the 


lower cutter is a small circular ridge, extending at right angles 
to the cutting edge, for the purpose of supporting the heel as 
the overflow is being removed. A special guard is fastened to the 
frame of the machine and extends outwardly under the upper 
cutter, effectively covering the cutting edge, protecting the heel 
and allowing only the overflow to be removed. 

An adjustable guide that is attached to the table enables tl 


1€ 
operator to move the heels into the machine in rapid succession 
An inclined trough conveys the trimmed heels by gravity to boxes 
provided for the purpose. (T. W. Morris, 3304 Warren avenue, 


Chicago, Ill.) 


SEWING-MACHINE FOR BALLOON FABRIC. 

Sewing-machines are necessary in the production of both air- 
planes and balloons, but there is so much more sewing to be done 
in the manufacture of even the smallest type of balloon that a 
special sewing machine was perfected in order that balloon pro- 
duction in the United States might be facilitated during the war. 

This machine is known as the Singer No. 113 w 110, front view 
of which is here shown. It makes two lines of lock-stitching 
simultaneously and the work is accomplished rapidly, each of the 
two needles being capable of a speed of up to 2,500 stitches per 
minute. When it is remembered that in the envelope of even 
some of the smaller balloons there are about 400 pieces of rub- 
berized fabric to be sewed, the great advantage of a high-speed 
machine is apparent 

3efore the seams are stitched the edges of the sections are ce- 
mented. The arm of this machine being 30 inches long, a large 
number of gores can be attached with cement and then sewed at 
one time. As the feed must be sufficiently powerful to handle 
long lengths of rubberized fabric, the machine is equipped with 
additional feeding mechanism including two feeding rolls which 
are located at the back of the twin needles. This auxiliary feed 
pulls the work while it is being stitched so that much of the bur- 
den of feeding heavy and bunchy fabrics is taken from the regu- 
lar feed, the entire feeding mechanism working in unison. 

As already stated, this machine makes two lines of lock-stitch- 
ing, there being one needle thread and one bobbin thread for each 
line of stitching, the lock of the threads being located within the 
thickness of the rubberived fabric. This true lock-stitch passes 






and Appliances. 


the strictest government tests. When t 


he covering strip of 
is cemented over the stitched seams of the balloon, the 


fabric 
upper and under threads of the lock-stitch lie so snugly under the 
strip that no air pockets are When 


formed a leakage of hydrogen gas from balloon 


formed. pockets are 
f 


air 


+ 
t 


ne ollows 





[he illustration shows the machine equipped with individual 
electric motor which is the most satisfactory form of drive. The 
» 
« 
-_— -——_ 
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MACHINE FOR STITCHING BALLOONS 


outht, moreover, is portable, being mounted on casters to facili- 


tate moving the equipment from place to place as desired. (The 
Singer Manufacturing Co., Eli abethport, New Jersey.) 


A NEW RETREADING EQUIPMENT. 
to 
tire mileage and particularly so at the present time when 
That marked 


made 


Retreading continues be a popular expedient for prolong 
tire prices are high. 
the 
mechanical equipment for doing this 


work, 
illustration of a new type of retread- 


improvement is being in 


is shown in the 


accompanying 


ing vulcanizer. This is known as 

type E retreading equipment. This 

outht will retread tires from 2% to 

5 inches and consists of two ribbed 

tread cavities, 214 to 4- 

inch and 4% to 5-inch, 

and a plain tread reduc 

ing shell for the 314 to 4- 

inch cavity which will 

ure 2'4 to 3-inch tires 

It is made in 1/3 circle, 

can be heated by gas or 

Trre-RETREADING VULCANIZER ee 

, . steam gage, water gage, 

safety valve and steel bands. This is a self-contained outtit 0 
boiler is required. (The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., 


Akron, Ohio.) 
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POWER SAW FOR CUTTING SOLID TIRE BAS 


A novel application of 


by the accompanying illustration of a machine especially designed 


solid tires. It is intended 


for cutting steel rims 
service stations where worn-« 
substituted on the wheel 

1 tr are made on steel bases 
wheel-rim by hydraulic 


base become firmly 


pressure. 


necessary 





ited and it is 





base in order to remove t 
The wheel is clamped to a frame that 


w gearings operated by hand-power he machine cuts 
he draw str ind t saw-frame is lifted on the retu 
: \ gage is vided to stop the 





cutting when the steel base has been severed. The saw-frame is 
adiustable for blades from 12 to 24 inches and will cut bases up 
to 16 inches wide. The machine may be driven by belt power or 
direct-connected motor W. Robertson Machine & Foundry Co., 
Buffa New York 





MACHINERY PATENTS. 


ES. 


the power hack-saw principle is shown 


for 


yut tires are removed and new ones 
and forced on the 
In time, the wheel-rim and t 


to cut the steel 


is raised or lowered by 


APPLYING BALATA TO FABRIC WITHOUT SOLVENT 


without the 


strate 


} * ABRICS may be sim 
sides by this sanieell poser 
acc I i WZ 


a 
dr wing is intended to illu 





é W s s ‘ ( 
iall lapted for this pu 
ota ee-roll Cale er especially adaptes or this [| 
The balata stock is warmed up 


in the usual manner and banked 
| 


above and below fabric A as it 


passes between rolls B and C, that D 
are excessively heated by steam. 
The impregnated fabric passes c 
upwardly between the middle and 
| 11 T) a 1 a 1 
upper, or cooling, roll / an 
around the latter the wind-up ‘A 
1" a A 
roller iJ 
The cooling roll D is chambered ‘ 
for internal water cooling, while 1 


from pipe E, 
with the roll, 


water jets sprayed 
arranged parallel 
effectively cool the exterior sur- 
face of the cylinder. Trough F 


BALATA CALEN 


and a rubber scraper 


removes the water from the roll and deflects it into the trough. 
(Lucien Abel Francois 


1.285.105.) 


Paris, France 


only the 





taneously coated with balata on both 
The 
coating 
eniently comprises the top roll 


use of solvents. 


rpose. 


DER 


serves to carry off the water, 
attached to the inner edge of the trough 


United States patent No. 





use 


rn stroke 


O. 1,285,992 
N Harley, 


SOAPSTONE-BRUSH. 

By the use of this hand device, powdered soapstone may be 
applied to the surface of rubber stock without creating clouds 
of dust in the operation. 

It comprises a con- 
tainer body, the bottom 
of which supports the 
bristles of the brush, and 
the top of which is a 
flexible diaphragm. The 
soapstone is delivered to 
the brush portion of the 
device by pneumatic 
pressure which is set up 
within the device by the 
hand of the ‘operator 
grasping the  brush- 
handle. 

Connected to the diaphragm are means for breaking up any 
lumps of soapstone caked within the container body, as the 
diaphragm top is reciprocated by the user. The soapstone is 
deposited in the center of the brush and, by the movements of 
the operator’s arm, is distributed over the surface to be dusted. 
(Mark A. Replogle, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,281,660.) 











IMPROVED SOAPSTONE-BRUSH. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
O. 1,283,462 C tter attachment for calenders. C. W. Board, Akron, O. 

N 1,283,630. cbeanieien press for curing concavo-convex blow-out 

i T. W. Bean and T. J. Hennessy, assignors to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.—all of Akron, Oo. 

Mechanism for preparing tubes for licing. C. H. Durkee, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to The ‘Gaoleese Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O 

1,283,778. Tire mold. ELE. G. Hulse, Akron, Me assignor to Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., Jersey City, N. 

Machine for testing fabric. E. a A. G. Meyer, 
Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,283,947. a for treating materials. W. J. Steinle, Elmhurst 

leights, N. Y., assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn, 

Core-cleaning machine. W. C. Stevens 
Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 

1,283,998. Core for tires and tire-carcasses. C. W. Wattleworth, assignor 
to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 

Repair vulcanizer. F. W. Kremer, Carlstadt, N. J 


1,283,701. 


1,283,856 assignor to 


1,783,948 assignor te Firestone 


1,284,112. 


1,284,646. Machine for sewing rubber. a a meter, Akron, O., 
assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 
,285,088. Repair vulcanizer. A. Fay, Louisville, Ky. 


1,285,321. Machine for manufacturing inner tubes. E. Nall, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 
A 


assignor to 


285,476. Calender-roll grinder. ; . Underwood, Worcester, and 
J. Zimmerman, Auburn—both in Mass. 

285,928. Chuck. J. L. Butler, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York City. 

285,976. Machine for making tires. J. R. Gammeter, Akron , assignor 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. (Original appli- 
cation divided.) 

86,263. Fabric-cutting machine. 


J. Ellis, assignor to G. & J. Tire Co.— 

both of Indianapolis, Ind. 

,286,466. Tire-wrapping machine. C. B, Whittelsey, assignor to The Hart- 
ford Rubber Works Co.—both of Hartford, Conn. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 
Cc alenc ler for tire-tread stock. The Canadian Consolidated Rub- 
ber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of W. Kearns, 
A. 


Detroit, Mich., U. 
The Canadian Consolidated Rub- 


Tire-bead trimmin g ae 
ber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of R. L. Taft, 
U. S. A. 


Hartford, ‘— 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Treating old 
Pa. 


tires to produce new material yr. LL. 
Folsom, 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Process for producing artificial leather. E. Kalberer. 


Improvements in the vulcanization of rubber and analogous 
substances. The Dunlop Rubber Co. 


488,3 Improvements in the process of manufacturing colored rubber 
and the products made of this rubber. India Rubber Com- 
pany. 

488,454. Process of making pneumatic tires. J. Ortiz Escofet 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A COMBINATION TOBACCO-CONTAINER. 

HE demand for a container for tobacco that will keep it 
- away from moisture, and at the same time, one that will 
keep convienently near the tobacco the papers, matches, etc., 
without which it is useless to the cigarette smoker, has resulted in 
“The Makings,” of which an illus- 
tration is shown herewith. It con- 
sists of a pouch of waterproof rub- 
berized khaki fabric attached to a 
nickel-plated top. This top, by an 
ingenious hinged arrangement, 
can be drawn away from the 
pouch sufficiently to get at the 
tobacco within. The top itself has 
a match-striker on one side and 
contains a tiny drawer or box in 
which matches and _ cigarette 
papers may be kept. When the 
container is to be put into the 
pocket, the match-box slides back 
into place and the top adjusts 
itself over the container-frame. 
The whole is neat, compact, and convenient, and is very good- 
looking. It is made from excellent materials and the idea is well 

executed. (The Scoban Co., Inc. New York City 





RUBBER IN THE MODERN HOSPITAL. 
The application of rubber in the modern hospital is well-known, 
but not all of the uses to which it is put are 
familiar to the man in the street. Rubber tires 
and rubber-tired casters contribute much to 
the comfort of patients in a hospital and the 












Monten 
aN, 


y 


accompanying illustrations show some develop- 
5 ments along this line. The sectional view of 
“Duckrus” TIRE. the “Duckrub” tire illustrates how the canvas 
strips are inserted so that most of the wear is 
thrown on the edges. The other sectional view 
shows the round tread clincher type of rubber- 
tired wheel used on hospital beds, food cars, 
tray and dressing carriages, stretchers, etc. The 
tires are renewable. The caster below is of 
the swivel type. It is also rub- 
ber-tired and is used on _ hos 
pital food cars, dressing carriages, 
stretchers, and different kinds of 
trucks, etc. The wheel illustrated in both sectional and 
perspective views is known as the solid-web rubber- 








Sotrp-wes Rupser-Tirrep WHEEL. 


Rusper-Tirep Caster. 


tired hospital wheel. It is used on hospital beds, operating tables, 
and other kinds of rolling equipment. These casters and wheels 
are made in the unfinished metal, black japan, or aluminum bronze 
finish to match the furniture. (Jarvis & Jarvis, Palmer, Mass. ) 





“RUSCO” RUBBER CORD TO RELIEVE AIRPLANE SHOCKS. 

The demands of the airplane for dependable shock-absorbers 
have led to many expedicnts, and devices employing rubber are 
numerous. One of the newest is a cord made of strands of Para 
rubber thread covered with cotton yarn. It is used to take up 
the shock of hard landings on airplanes. (The Russell Manu- 
facturing Co., 349 Broadway, New York City.) 

“DARCOID” SHEET PACKING. 

A new kind of sheet packing combines the advantages of the 
old-fashioned rubber kind and the long-wearing asbestos type. 
It resists heat, acids, brine, ammonia, gas, and alkali, and at the 
same time is strong and durable. (Dominion 
Asbestos and Rubber Corp., 154 Nassau street, New 
York City.) 





SHAVING-BRUSH ATTACHMENT. 

The latest device to assist the 
man who shaves himself is an at- 
tachment for the shaving-brush 
which can be used with facility 
and satisfaction. It consists of a 
rubber disk with small projections 
that perform the function of a beard-softener. 
Spring arms and clamps provide means of attaching 
it to any brush, and a hinged construction where 
the arms join the clamp make the attachment ad- 
justable to any convenient position. This device Bearp 
was recently patented in the United States of Amer- ———— 
ica. (James Smith, Jr., 66 Rose street, Phillipsburg, New Jersey.) 

A WRINGER FOR MANY PURPOSES 

A wringer that combines the latest modern requirements of 
1 worsted mills, 
is pictured 


such a device as adapted for use in woolen 





bleacheries, tanneries, and other similar 

















Tue “Excetstor” Wrincer. 


here. It is made with rolls in one diameter only, 10% inches, and 
is driven by a tight-and-loose pulley. It can be attached to dye- 
tubs when desired. The rolls are made of the best-quality rubber. 
(American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, R. I.) 
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\ LCANIZATION OF PLAN 
7 artment of Agriculture, 
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PREPARA 


rATION 
a | lerate 


Federa 
] Day Kuala 
izes il 


cents 


h lhe lun ! t results of the exnaustive series of 
scien nvestigatior ynducted by the authors under Mr 
L. Lewton-Brain, direct f the department of Agriculture ot 
the Federated The researches are reported in a 
ns or chapters. 


he section dealing with the scien- 


series O 
The result t | under t 
have been published previously in 


tihnc aspects 
the “Journal f Chemical Industry” and the “Agri- 


cultural Bulleti 
bulletin az 1 large number of experiments have been 


Malay States, but are rearranged in 
the present 
been previously published these re- 
InpIA Rus- 


added. So 


the readers of Tut 


searches 


BER WoRLD engthy abstracts. It is of interest to 


rubber chemist that the full report of the investigations 
hors have appended to their report a 
ering the literature of crude rubber 


tation factory and chemical points 


STEVENS, M 
Central House 


Xeports of the Progress of Applic 


yf the Chapter entitled “India 


itline of published researches 


preparation of plantation rub 


review 
dealing most] ber, under 
“Statistics of the world’s output of crude 
. ee “p D4 f PI 4 R .. 
ears, reparation o! antation Kubd 
onstituents of Rubber Latex,” “Viscosity 


Theory of Vulcanization and the State of 


the following topics 
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ber,” “Non-caout uc | 
of Rubber Sol ' 


Vulcanization.” Copious references are 


rUFFORD 


linnesot 


\NIZING BY HENRY H 

trial Institute. Minneapolis. 

nited States Army men in tire-repair 

Minneapolis Tire Dealers’ Association 

Dunwood stitute, the need of a special handbook for the 
present volume was prepared to meet 


purpose was 


that need. It ers tl arious problems which come before 


the tire-repair mal al 1s 


a comprehensive, yet con- 
different repair 


therefore, 
cise, treatise @ I the best practice on the 
sary tools and equipment, also devoting 
business 


cord tires, 


jobs, describing 
and methods 


and 


unting, costs 


considerable spa 


The and cutting building 


1 


chapters on retreads 
] f very timely 


interest. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


;* BELMONT .cKING & Rusper Co., PHILADELPHIA, PENN- 
sylvania, is sending out “General Catalog No. 5.” 


Restein Co., but the 


This was 


formerly the Clem corporation has 
and name The 


rubber, asl 


adopted “Belmont” as both brand company 


catalog gives an extensive list of estos, metal, flax 


and excellently illustrated 


Sheet and wick packings and 


described 


and hemp packings, f 


both in entirety and i: tion. 


steam hose are als: 
= * > 
R FACTORY PUBLICATIONS “THE RUBBER 
prominently for typographical appearance and 
McGraw men 


AMONG HOUSE- 


Leaf 


stands out 
variety of contents. It is “published monthly by 
for McGraw men,” otherwise, the employes of the McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. Well-edited, excellently 


illustrated, it certainly is a model publication of its kind and one 


which commends perusal by all McGraw employes, men and 


women as well 


* a » 


SULLETIN No, 333 OF THE LINK-Bett Co., Cuicaco, ILLINoIs, 
sted to equipment for the handling and preparation of coal 
mine. Like all the publications of this company this 88- 
age pamphlet is crowded with excellent half-tones, well-drawn 
lans and diagrams, ang succinct reading matter pertinent to the 
main subject. It must be of large value to coal miners, and is 
certainly of more than usual interest to the general reader. 
ee 8 


SYMPTOMS OF POISONING BY AND ANTIDOTES FOR POISONOUS 
organic accelerators used in rubber work have been reprinted 
by permission of the American Chemical Society as a chart for 
use by factory superintendents. Copies can be obtained by ad- 
Dr. L. E. Weber, 729 Boylston street, Boston, Massa- 
The data given will be found in Tue Inpra RuBBER 


issue of November 1, 1918. 


dressing 
chusetts. 
WoRLD, 





HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 


HE rubber and allied trades, with their usual generosity 

and cordiality, have sent THe INnpIA RusBBER Wor.p re- 
newed expressions of good will and appreciation during the re- 
cent holidays. In return, this publication takes the opportunity 
to extend its thanks and to assure these friends in the trade that 
it cordially reciprocates their good wishes for progress and suc- 
cess in the new year which appears to offer such splendid oppor- 
tunities in every line of business. 

CALENDARS. 

Elmer E. Bast, manager of Acme Belting Co., belting, packing, 
tires and tubes, mechanicals, and carriage cloth: also of United 
& Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., mechanical rubber goods, 
Chicago, Illinois, sends out an art calendar bearing a reproduction 
in color of C, D. Williams’ painting, “The Angel of the Battle- 
representing the composite spirit of woman typified by a 
by soldiers of the Allied 


helds,” 
feminine figure in white, surrounded 
The color scheme is blue and white. 
of all kinds of electrical 


nations paying her tribute. 

General Electric Co., manufacturer 
machinery and apparatus, Schenectady, New York, is represented 
'y a large hanger calendar so constructed that one of its three 
sets of leaves may be thrown away every four months Each 
page bears the current, the preceding, and the succeeding month. 
\bove the calendar figures on each page is a representation of 
some particular machine or apparatus manufactured by the con- 
‘ern. The calendar combines yellow, red, and white as its color 
scheme 

The 


of rubber machinery, 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., engineer and manufacturer 
Akron, Ohio, distributes a hanger calendar 
so arranged that it is reversible after six months. Above the 
calendar on each page is an illustration of some one of its vari- 
yus specialties. The calendar is printed in pale yellow and black 

F, E, Myers & Bro., manufacturers of all kinds of pumps for 

oth hand and power operation, pump accessories, etc., Ashland, 
Ohio, duplicates their usual calendar featuring the styles of pumps 
they manufacture, but adds at the top very good reproductions 
of photographs of the proprietors, F. E. and P. A. Myers, who 
are the executive head, and the manager and producer of the 
concern, respectively 

The Pierce Co., manufacturer of “Vorite,” a rubber substitute, 
East Rochester, New York, issues a large calendar with an 
especially clear date pad with black and white figures. Above is a 
sepia reproduction of the company’s factory. 

New Jersey Rubber Co., manufacturer of all kinds of re- 
claimed rubber, Lambertville, New Jersey, provides a pad for the 
“Handy” calendar stand. 

H. T. West Co., Inc., dealing in oils, gums, and waxes, Bos- 
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ton, Massachusetts, sends out a panel calendar in two tones of 
green, decorated with a reproduction of the poem, “The Trees,” 
by Christopher Morley in “Collier’s Weekly,” and illustrations 
featuring the poplar, the oak, and the pine, mentioned in the 
verses, 

Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Co., manufacturer of 
“Mazda” electric lamps, etc., issues a long panel calendar bear- 
ing a reproduction of one of Maxfield Parrish’s paintings for the 
company—“The Spirit of Night.” The colors are blue, purple, 
yellow and orange, while the calendar is blue on gray. 

The Pioneer Asphalt Co., Lawrenceville, Illinois, manufacturer 
of “M. R.” hydrocarbon, contributes a calendar and memoran- 
dum pads for a desk calendar frame, accompanied by a card of 
greeting. 

SOUVENIRS. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York, manufacturer of silent 
chains, sends out a leather-bound diary, featuring its products 

H. Muehlstein & Co., dealers in scrap rubber, New York City, 
is represented by a silk-lined leather bill-fold with the recipient’s 
name engraved in gold on the outside and their own on the 
inside. Space is provided for an identification card under a 
celluloid shield, as well as the usual pocket for folded bills. 

John Royle & Sons, manufacturers of. rubber-working machin- 
ery, Paterson, New Jersey, distributes a gilt-stamped leather 
bound diary, describing their products and provided with geo- 
graphical maps. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, through its New York office, sends out a leather- 
bound diary featuring its products and containing maps. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


MERICAN Cuicte Co. v. Unitep States.—United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, November 26, 1918. 

The merchandise in this case consists of chicle, which was as- 
sessed for duty under the provisions of paragraph 36 of the 
Tariff Act of 1913, which provides for chicle “refined or advanced 
in value by drying, straining, or any other process or treatment 
whatever beyond that essential to the proper packing,” as the 
chicle in question had been shipped from Mexico to Canada, and 
there ground and dried before being imported to the United 
States. The protestants claim that it should have been assessed 
at the smaller duty of 15 cents a pound as “chicle, crude.” The 
Board of General Appraisers sustained the assessment as made, 
and the importers appealed. 

The United States Court of Customs Appeals affirmed the de- 
cision of the Board of General Appraisers. (Treasury Decisions, 
Volume 35. No. 25. December 19. 1918.) 

HarpMaNn Trre & Rupper Co. vs. STANDARD VULCANITE PEN 
Co.—Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department. 

Appeal dismissed with $10 costs. (New York Supplement, 
Volume 172, page 895.) 

Lire Preserver Suit Company vs. NATIONAL Lire PRESERVER 
Company.—Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, May 
10th, 1918. 

The National Life Preserver Company owned the Youngren 
patent on a life preserver suit which was intended to give both 
buoyancy and warmth to the wearer. 

The Life Preserver Suit Company was organized by Keviczky 
who took over the exclusive sales of the National. Part of the 
contract was that six months after the contract date the Life 
Preserver people had the option of taking an exclusive license 
to manufacture the suits, for which they were to pay a royalty 
and furnish a suitable bond to guarantee payment thereof, At 
the expiration of the six months, notice was given that they 
desired to take the manufacturing license. Within the 10-day 
period, however, they requested an extension of thirty days be- 
cause of difficulty in getting the necessary bond. 


The directors and president of the National company refused 
to give the desired extension and no bond was ever executed. 

The National people were about to make other arrangements 
inconsistent with that contract and the Life Preserver people 
brought action in the District Court to prevent them. That 
case was decided in the favor of the National people and was 
appealed. The decision was reversed and the case remanded. 
(Federal Reporter, Volume 252, page 139.) 

CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISIONS. 

Raincoats—Cuier VALuE.—Protest of F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 
New York City. The only question to be determined was whether 
the raincoats are in chief value of wool or in chief value of cot- 
ton. The goods were classified under paragraph 291 Act of 1913, 
as articles of wearing apparel in chief value of wool, at 35 per 
cent ad valorem, and are claimed to be dutiable under paragraph 
256 as articles of wearing apparel in chief value of cotton, as 30 





per cent ad valorem. 

The controversy arises regarding the proper method to be used 
to determine the component material of chief value. On the evi- 
dence of the analyst, all the items were held dutiable at 30 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 256, Act of 1913. Judgment was in 
favor of the protestants, sustaining the protests accordingly, and 
in favor of the Government overruling the protests as to the other 
merchandise and claims. (Treasury Decisions, Volume 35, No. 
25, December 19, 1918.) 

Wespincs.—Merchandise classified as webbings, composed in 
chief value of artificial silk and rubber, at 60 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 319, Tariff Act of 1913, is claimed dutiable as 
cotton fabrics with fast edges under paragraph 262, against which 
assessment Edwin Horrax (New York), protested. It was 
found that these webbings are made of cotton, artificial silk, and 
rubber, the cotton being of greater value than the separate or 
combined values of the artificial silk and rubber. They were held 
dutiable at 25 per cent under paragraph 262. (Treasury Decisions, 
Volume 36, No. 1, January 2, 1919.) 

Gutta S1aK.—A protest of the Rubber Association of America 
is sustained in a decision just rendered by the Board of United 
States General Appraisers, permitting the free entry of certain 
gutta siak. Duty was assessed at the rate of 15 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 385 of the Tariff Act of 1913. Judge 
Hay sustains a protest for free entry under paragraph 502 


ADJUDICATED PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

I. T. S. Rupper Company vs. PANTHER RuBBER MANUFACTUR- 
inc Company.—United States District Court, Massachusetts. 

The Tufford patent, No. 1,177,833, for a mold for making 
rubber heels, claim 11 of which specified a mold chamber having 
one wall convex and the other concave, held invalid, and further 
held not infringed, if deemed limited to the particular structure 
shown and described. (Federal Reporter, Volume 253, page 63.) 

NEW YORK AUTO SHOWS. 

The passenger car exhibition will take place February 1-8, and 
the commercial car exhibition February 10-15, 1919. Both shows 
are under the auspices of the National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, and members of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association have decided to exhibit this season. So 
large are both sections of the show to be that no single building 
in New York is adequate to hold either. Madison Square 
Garden and the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory together will 
house the passenger-car section during the first week, and the 
second week the commercial vehicle section, including motor 
trucks, delivery wagons, tractors, etc., will occupy both of the 
show buildings. 

A big meeting of the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at which prominent men will speak, is scheduled for 
February 5, in the form of a noon-day luncheon. 
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The Obituary Record. 


PIONEER PNEUMATIC TIRE INDUSTRY. 


L.RVEY D )S, through whose enterprise and business 
icumen D ; invention of the pneumatic tire was de- 


Dalkey, County Dublin, Ire- 


IN THE 


¢ 979 
age L 4& 


1918, at the 

It is related that in 
1888 when J. B. Dun- 
lop a Belfast veterin- 
ary surgeon, devised 
two air-filled tires for 
his son’s bicycle, Mr. 
du Cros, who, like his 
six sons, was an 
thusiastic cyclist, saw 
the possibilities of the 


en- 


pneumatic tire and 
formed a campany 
with a capital stock 


of £15,000 to exploit 
the invention. Though 
at first the “dough- 
nut” tire was ridi- 
culed it 

favor and 
the “bone 
as the 


cycles 


soon gained 
displaced 
shakers,” 


solid tire tri- 
after- 


The 


pro- 


were 





wards called 


L.P.. MP motor industry 
vided a much wider 


pe for the penumatic tire, and under the management of 
Dunlop tires became familiar on 


Mr. du Cros was president of the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre 


imited, an office which he held even after a shock rendered 


though mentally as strong as ever, and 


retirement, a years ago, he has always been avail- 


able in an advisory ity 

Mr. du Cros was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1846, being de- 
scended from an old Huguenot family which settled in that 
country in 1702. He was a keen sportsman, and in his younger 
days excelled in boxing, rowing, gymnastics and cycling. He 
was a member of Parliament from 1906 to 1908. 

Of his six sons, Sir Arthur du Cros has been several 
years managing director of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited 


son, Harvey du Cros, 
Junior, is joint managing director of The Austin Motor C 
Northfield, Birmingham, England. 

4 history of Mr. Harvey du Cros’ connection with the Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, was given at some length in THe 
Inpta Rupsper Worvp, December 1, 1909. 


Birmingham, England, and another 


Limited 


CHEMICAL EDITOR AND WRITER. 


Raxley F. Weber f the General Laboratories of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York City, died on Novem- 
ber 9. 1918. after a lingering illness. Mr. Weber graduated from 


rnell University in 1903, after which he taught chemistry for 
His connection with 
with the 
the be- 


Louis high schools. 
commenced as research chemist 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, at 


some years in the St 
he rubber 
Rubber 


ginning « 


industry 
Regenerating C 


f the vear 1912 


His research work was thorough and resulted in some dis- 
tinct advances in the art of reclaiming. 

Failure in health led to his taking a six months’ leave ab- 
sence in 1914, after which he joined the staff of the general lab- 
oratories of the United States Rubber Co., New York City, 
his work was chiefly bibliographical. He was abstractor 
resins, varnishes and india rubber 
irom 


where 
the section on pigments 
the abstract journal of the American Chemical Society 
1913, until a separate 
for rubber 
and allied substances, of which he 
took charge as assistant editor in 
December, 1916 
At the United States Rubber 
Co.’s_ general laboratories he 
started the technical abstract bul- 
that is circulated within the 
States Rubber System 


and edited it distinction, 


January, 





section was formed 


letin 
United 
with 
1g on the work with a cour- 
d for health in 
the last part of his life that was 
an inspiration to his 
He was peculiarly fitted for this 
sort of work and enjoyed its 
development under 





> during his fight 








associates. 


suc- 
his 





cessful 


WEBER. 


hands. Rax.ey F. 
Warm - hearted, whole - souled, 
unselfish, he endeared himself to 


vill be sorely missed by all who knew him. 


all of his associates and 


and 


THE PAINT INDUSTRY LOSES A LEADER. 

Raymond Watson Evans, vice-president and general manager 
of The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Illinois, died suddenly in 
New York City on Thursday, the sixteenth day of January, 1919, 
following an attack of acute indigestion. 

Mr. Evans was born at Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, on April 8, 
1871. After graduating from 
high school he started his bus- 
iness career in the dry goods 
business in Missouri. While in 
Colorado for his health, his at- 
tention was directed to the op- 
portunities offered by the lead 
business and he accepted a posi- 
tion as salesman in the Far West 
territory for the Picher Lead 
Co. in 1894. One year later he 
became secretary and treasurer 
of the company. When the 
Eagle White Lead Co. was ab- 
sorbed by the Picher company 
in 1916, Mr. Evans became vice- 
president and manager of sales. 

Mr. Evans loved his business and his home, was a tireless 
worker and a modest, kind, universally liked man. To his 
ability the success of the company is largely due. 

Mr. Evans leaves his widow, Alberta Wetzel Evans, a daughter, 
Eugenia, his mother, three sisters, and his brother, S. Marshall 
Evans, the latter being the second vice-president of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co. 





RaymMonp W. EVANs. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY HAS FAVORABLE OUTLOOK. 
OL. SAMUEL P. COLT, in a timely interview in the “New 
York Journal of Commerce,” makes the following points: 
The past year has been prosperous, the business of the 
United States Rubber Co. exceeding $200,000,000; profits, without 
considering the Federal income tax, satisfactory; inventories, 
due to the sudden ending of the war, very large; goods in stock 
under the inflated prices for materials constitute a danger; out- 
look for 1919 excellent; wages to be maintained as far as pos- 
sible until cost of living diminishes; no increase in cost of crude 
rubber anticipated; freights believed to continue high; ship- 
ping to return to normal before long; great increase in tire 
business looked for; tire prices to be reduced only when cost 
of cotton and other commodities is materially reduced. 





NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. HAS SEVEN-STORY BUILDING. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. has moved into its new seven-story 
building at 160 Front street, New York City. The company 
manufactures lithopone and well-known brands of American 
and French process zinc oxides used by the rubber industry. 

In the construction 
of this modern edi- 
fice zinc materials 
were largely used. 
On entering the build- 
ing, a carved horse’s 
head, the company’s 
trade-mark, may be 
seen over the doors. 
The entrance and 
vestibule doors are 
constructed of sheet 
zinc rolled on wood. 
Zinc-plated door 
checks, frames and 
window sashes are 
used. Flushin,gs, 
gutters and all other 
outside work are 
made of rolled zinc, 
and the knobs and 
locks throughout are 
of zinc plate. The 
side walls of the ele- 
vators are of zinc construction, while their doors and bell plates 
are zinc-coated, giving a rich satin finish. The grilles for the 
registers were first stamped and then zinc-plated. The lighting 
and hardware fixtures are likewise zinc-plated. Paint, enamel 
and tints include zinc oxide and lithopone, the latter being con- 
tained in even the window shades. 














New Jersey Zinc Co.’s New Home. 





THE S. A. E. WINTER MEETING 

The winter meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
to be held at 29 West 39th street, New York City, February 
4-6, 1919, will be devoted to the reconstruction problems facing 
the automotive industry. The annual banquet, to be held Feb- 
ruary 6, at the Hotel Astor, will take the form of a Victory 
dinner. About 2,000 members and guests are expected to attend. 
Prominent men have been invited to discuss the domestic and 
foreign future of the industry. The speakers at the professional 
sessions will be men in close touch with the automotive war 
program, who will now be permitted to give freely of the im- 
mense store of information collected by the Government. The 
report of the Standards Committee of the society will include 
important proposed standards. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., New York City, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of 13% per cent. on preferred stock, 
payable January 15 on stock of record January 6, 1919. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Illinois, declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on its preferred stock, 
payable January 15 on stock of record January 6, 1919. 

The Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has de- 
clared from its surplus earnings a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on its preferred stock, payable January 10 on stock of record 
January 1, 1919. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on its second preferred 
stock, payable February 1 to stock of record January 15, 1919. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on its preferred stock, 
payable February 1 to stock of record January 20, 1919. 

The Lynn Rubber Manufacturing Co., Lynn, Massachusetts, 
paid a 7 per cent annual dividend on January 2, 1919, 

The Manufactured Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
declared a dividend of 3 per cent on its preferred stock, payable 
January 27, 1919. This concern paid 6 per cent annual dividends 
from 1908 to 1912, but discontinued them before the end of 1913. 

The Na-Peer Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, declared a dividend of 
1% per cent on its common stock and a semi-annual dividend 
of 3% per cent on its preferred stock, both of record Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent, payable February 10 on stock 
of record January 31, 1919. 

The Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey, declared its 
regular quarterly dividends of 4 per cent per annum on its 
common stock and 7 per cent per annum on its preferred stock 
for the period of three months ended December 31, 1918, pay- 
able January 15, 1919. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, has declared 
from its net profits a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on its first 
preferred stock, payable January 28 on stock of record Janu- 
ary 15, 1919. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on preferred and common stock, payable Janu- 
ary 15 and 31, 1919, respectively, on stock of record December 
31, 1918. 





AMERICAN WEBBING MANUFACTURING EXPORT CORP. 


A group of the largest manufacturers of webbing of all kinds 
in the United States, having an aggregate invested capital of 
nearly $9,000,000, has organized the American Webbing Manu- 
facturing Export Corp. to promote and handle foreign busi- 
ness. Some of the larger companies concerned are: Ever- 
lastik, Inc.; American Mills Co.; Ansonia O. & C. Co.; Conant, 
Houghton & Co.; George S. Colton Elastic Web Co., and the 
Sanford Narrow Fabric Co. 

W. B. Spencer, general manager of Everlastik, Inc., is presi- 
dent of the new organization. Mr. Chambers, of the American 
Mills Co., is vice-president; F. L. Brigham, Conant, Houghton 
& Co., treasurer; C. R. Richmond, George S. Colton Elastic Web 
Co., secretary; Mr. Judd, foreign department of the Guarantee 
Trust Co. of New York, general manager; L. R. Brown, Ever- 
lastik, Inc., merchandise manager. The advisory committee con- 
sists of Charles Stretch, F. L. Brigham, A. F. Terrill and 
Mr. Sutcliff. 
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JOHN W. THOMAS. 


THOMAS, chairman of the solid tire division of 
mmittee of the Rubber Industry of the 
of the Buckeye State, having been born 
1880. He spent his boyhood days on a 
farm, entering Buchtel Academy at the 
and completing his education at 
Buchtel College, from which he graduated 
in 1904 a degree of Ph. B Shortly 
after graduation he entered the laboratory 
»f The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 


three years in 


OHN W 
the War Service ‘¢ 
U. S. A., is a native son 


Ohio 


in Tallmadge, 


£147 
age Of i/, 


research 
and experimental wi January, 
1908, he joined the Akron, Ohio, organi- 
Tire & Rubber 


aboratory, where he 


where he 


spent 


irk. In 


ation of the Firestone 
Co. and installed its lz 
as chemist for two years, going 
to the manufacturing department, 
i tire 
and 


he was 


ser ved 





apprenticeship in one 
manufacturing unit after another, 
nager yne of the departments. In 1911 
{ superintendent of the factory, a position he still holds, 
was elected a member of the board of directors 


ing 


serving an 





a n 191¢ e 

1is company. Mr. Thomas makes his home in Akron, is 
rarried and has four children, two boys and twin girls. He is 
a membe he Congregational Church, of the Lone Star Fra- 
ternity, the Portage Country Club, Akron City Club, Rotary 


Ohio Society of New York, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Knights of Pythias, and the Akron Chamber of Commerce, 
of which last organization he is a director. 


PERSONAL MENTION 


Promine among the younger men identified with the rub- 
ber industry, and one who has won recognition by his 
versatile ability and invariable courteousness, is W. H. Dick- 
erson. He was assistant to the secretary of The Rubber Asso- 


ciation when, upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Rubber and Kindred 
Products. he went to the War Trade 
Board and the Bureau of Imports at 
Washington as trade expert in charge 
of details relating to the inspection and 
allocation of rubber and kindred prod- 
ucts 

Having acquired in the service of the 
record and a 





Government a successful 
large acquaintance among leading rub- 
ber men, Mr. Dickerson will continue in 
the rubber business as a member of the 


taff of Meyer & Brown, dealers in 











office s 


W. H. Dickerson. crude rubber, 347 Madi-..n avenue, New 
York City. 

Charles R. Sargent has been appointed general manager of 

Stresen-Reuter & Hancock, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, manufacturer, 

importer and exporter of colors, minerals, chemicals and oils 


Mr 


Sargent will take charge of the Chicago office, but will spend 
f } re he has been branch manager. 


pa »f his time in Cleveland, whe 

Frederick W. Dunbar resigned on December 31, 1918, as 
American agent, attorney-in-fact, and manager of the New York 
City office of Aldens’ Successors, Limited, London, England 


He is succeeded by Thomas A. Maguire and Alvah H. Brown 


as joint agents and attorneys-in-fact 

R. A. Hoover, special representative of The Pioneer Asphalt 
Co., Lawrenceville, Illinois, was in New York City last month 

L. P. MacNamara, of MacNamara & Wadbrook, Inc., New 
York City, has recently returned from a three weeks’ trip to Hot 
Springs. Arizona, where he has extensive ranching interests. 


E. E. Wadbrook, of the above company, has just returned from 


Piedmont, North Carolina, where he participated in the golf 
tournament. 

M. L. Heminway, whose efficient work as secretary of the War 
Service Committee of the Rubber Industry will be favorably re- 
membered by the whole trade, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Motor & Accessories Manufacturers’ Association, 33 
West 42d street, New York City. 

Joseph P. Ripley, who has been in charge of the government 
sales of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 

in Washington during the last year, as 

















well as manager of the Baltimore district 
of the company, has been promoted to 
manager of the central district, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Ripley en- 
tered the employ of the Fisk company in 
January, 1909, as salesman in the western 
New York district. He was subsequently 
appointed manager of the Baltimore 
branch in 1910 and Baltimore district 
manager in 1915. The central district in- 
cludes 20 direct branches of the Fisk 
company and comprises the states of IIli- 
nois and Indiana and parts of Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Kentucky. 





J. P. Rrerey. 


Frederick B. Peterson, the former director of the Bureau of 
Imports, War Trade Board, has become associated with Charles 
T. Wilson Co., Inc., crude rubber dealers, New York City. 

Elmer E. Bast has been appointed Chicago representative of 
the United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber goods, Trenton, New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at 173 North La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A. M. Whaley has been appointed Southern sales manager for 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Thomas L. Moore has been appointed Southwestern district 
manager for The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 

B. F. Wulff has been appointed general sales manager for the 
International India Rubber Corp., manufacturer of “South 
Bend” tires, Indiana. Mr. Wulff was formerly sales manager 
for the Century-Plainfield Tire Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
was before that with the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., in Chicago. 

Claude Platt, recently central district manager of The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
setts, has been promoted to the position 
of special representative, with offices at 
the Chicago branch, 2508 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Platt’s 
new duties will take him among the man- 
ufacturers of the country, handling spe- 
cial and contract sales of both pneumatic 
and solid tires. Mr. Platt became identi- 
fied with the Fisk company in 1905, when 
he was appointed Cleveland salesman, and 
later became manager of that branch. In 
1909 he was appointed manager of the 
Chicago, and four years later manager 
of the central district. 


CLAuDE PLatrt. 


]. T. Mahon, general manager of the Henderson Rubber Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland, spent 10 days in the early part of Jan- 
uary in New York City. 

Thomas A. Maguire has been appointed manager of the New 
York City office of Aldens’ Successors, Limited, London, 
England, at 290 Broadway, succeeding Frederick W. Dunbar, 
resigned. Mr. Maguire’s connection with the New York house 
covers a period of two years. He was formerly with Edward 
Maurer Co., Inc., New York City. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., has been 
dissolved and The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio, has been authorized to do business in the State of New 
York. Its representative is G. A. Schumacher, 55 33d street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The Everwear Rubber Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has bought 
the plant and equipment of the Petley Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
and will continue the manufacture of high-grade mechanical 
rubber goods and molded specialties. The officers of the com- 
pany are: Andrew Steele, president; F. C. Bunde, vice-president, 
and George W. Kliegel, secretary and treasurer. L. M. Bickett 
is in charge of the factory. 

The Newman Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., dealer and jobber in 
automobile tires and tubes, has removed its general offices and 
warehouse to 244-246 West 54th street, New York City, to which 
address all communications should be sent. Both retail and 
wholesale business will be conducted and the several retail stores 
of the organization will obtain their merchandise from this cen- 
tral distributing point. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., New York City, has entered 
into a contract with the Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa, by which the latter concern will manufacture 
Keystone tires and ship them direct to the stores controlled by 
the Keystone company in the Middle West. The contract is on 
a cost-plus basis, similar to others made by the company in 
the past. 

L. H. Butcher Company, Inc., New York City, has placed on 
the market as a compounding ingredient, “Diatomite,” a natural 
silicious mineral of 1.61 specific gravity, which is offered as a 
substitute for carbonate of magnesia. 

R. M. Loewenthal & Co., Inc., dealer in scrap rubber, an- 
nounces the removal of its New York office to the factory, 343 
Babcock street, Buffalo, New York, to which all communications 
should be addressed. Its new department devoted to the rebuild- 
ing of scrap automobile tires has developed to such an extent 
that the handling of scrap tires as scrap will be discontinued for 
the present. 

O’Connor & Haupt, Inc., 71 West 3d street, New York City, 
was recently incorporated at $2,000, as noted in our issue of Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, and will manufacture pure gum hydraulic hat bags 
for manufacturers of men’s, women’s and children’s hats, deal 
in unvulcanized rubber and tire repair materials and fabrics, and 

do all kinds of vulcanizing. 

The True-Fit Waterproof Co., Inc., New York City, has been 
dissolved under the laws of the State. 

The International Toy Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has recently 
been incorporaced under the laws of the State of Maine, as 
noted elsewhere, with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture toys 
of all kinds. One of the specialties will be children’s 
express wagons with Gillette auto truck tires. The officers 


are: L. D. Pangborn, president and general manager; 
Dr. S. P. Woodward, vice-president; A. P. Hansen, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Dr. Woodward is also president 


and treasurer of the Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire and New 
York City, while Mr. Pangborn, who is an experienced toy de- 
signer, has been chief draftsman and designer in the mechanical 
department of the Gillette Rubber Co. at Eau Claire. 

The membership of the Society of Automotive Engineers in- 
creased by 717 during the year just past 

Orders placed by the government on December 7 for $1,000,000 
worth of tires included contracts for the United States Tire Co., 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., The Fisk Rubber Co., Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., and The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Mulconroy Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, manufacturer 


of metallic hose, couplings, etc., removes January 1 from 528 
Fourth avenue to the four-story warehouse at 112 Market 
street, Pittsburgh. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Connecticut, 
is endeavoring to obtain additional workers to fill the large 
number of orders for civilian goods which were delayed during 
the execution of government work, now concluded. 

The American Chicle Co., 19 West 44th street, New York 
City, has contracted for the erection of a one-story brick build- 
ing, 51 by 131 feet, on the north side of Borden avenue, Long 
Island City, to be used as a storage warehouse in connection 
with its present plant located there. 


COMPOSER AND MANUFACTURER. 


T’ 1E NAME of Seneca G. Lewis has been brought into nation- 
wide prominence lately, as that of a composer who has 
turned over the roya'ties of several popular compositions to the 
“New York Sun” Tobacco Fund for smokes for United States 
soldiers overseas. 

Yet Mr. Lewis fol- 
OWS music, not as a 
yrofession, but as a 
pastime He is a 
wide-awake, active 
J,usiness man, a nat- 
iral organizer, a man- 
ager, and a _ rubber 
nanufacturer. 

He was born in 
Hartland, Michigan, 
and educated there 
Hand at Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Hillsdale, in the 
same state, graduating 
n 1889, after which he 
spent two years on a 
ranch in the “Wild 
West.” On his re- 
urn, he entered the 
smploy of the Fletcher 
Hardware Co., De- 
troit, Michigan, and 
later become manager 
of the sporting goods department of that organization. 

In 1900, at Detroit, in company with W. E. Metzger, he pro- 
moted and managed the first automobile show held in the 
United States, and continued in management of this enterprise 
until he accepted the position of sales manager of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co. in 1904. 


Seneca G, Lewis. 


While in Detroit he found time to cultivate his musical talent, 
and for a time it seemed probable that he would adopt this as 
his life work. But his final decision was for a business career. 
In 1910, a personal friend, Charles M. DuPuy, induced him to 
undertake..the reorganization of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, in which the DuPuy family was finan- 
cially interested. Accomplishing this, he acted as general man- 
ager, a position affording him the opportunity of carrying out 
plans he had formulated long before, and so successful were 
these that he brought the company to its present prominence. 
In 1918 he was elected vice-president as well as general manager. 

For several years he transcribed hardly a melody, but the 
entrance of the United States into the war inspired him to pro- 
duce a number of patriotic compositions, a song, a march, and a 
one-step, and to dedicate the royalties to the benefit of the boys 
in khaki. It is his hope that the royalties may ultimately reach 
$25,000, nearly half of that amount having already been con- 
tributed 

Mr. Lewis is a member of several Pittsburgh clubs and is 
also president of the Jeannette War Service Union, an associa- 
tion formed to assist, in any way which may be necessary, sol- 
diers returning from military to civil life. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

















1919 (New Ys wk), 





cau Sa tires are) 
918 (New York), $150,000. 


$100;000. D. F. 
M: 





















Spring Tire Manufacturing Co., The, December 5, 1918 (Wis- 

£10,000 M. ( Weiss, 809 Sycamore street, Milwauke« L. & 

1036 Wisconsin street; M. Rasmussen, 3404 Osborn Boulevard, 
oth of Racine—all in Wisconsin Principal office, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Ifo manufacture automobile and truck tires. 

Saxet Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., December 23, 1918 (New _ York), $2,000. 
H. S. Hartstein, 256 Havemever strect: C. A. Weldor 591 7th street; 
M. Kittay, 723 Monroe street—all of Brooklyn, New Yort To manu- 
ta ire tires 

Schenectady Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., January 20, 1919 (New York), 
$3,000 ( 4. Weldon, H. S. Hartstein, A. Hirsch—all of 35 Nassau 
street, New York City Te anufacture tires. 






0., r , 1918 (New Jersey) $100,000 D. R. 
Siegel, M. Grossman, S. Hausman—all of Newark, New Jersey. Principal 
office, 786 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey. To purchase and sell boots, 


rubbers, et 

Stanley-Meteer Co., 23, 1918 (New York), H. W. Mateer, 
215 Manhattan avenue; E, G r, 214 West 110th street—both of New 
F ae Stanley, 53 street, Brooklyn, New York 





Supy ; c., December 28, 1918 (New Jersey), 
Windmiller, R. C. Gluck, H. Feder—all of 863 Bergen 
City, New Jersey Principal office, 863 Bergen avenue, 
ity, New Jersey. To manufacture and sell cars, carriages and 
vehicles of every description 

Tough Rubber Co., Inc., December 5, 1918 (Massachusetts), $25,000. 
A. E. Tough, 12 Prospect street W. and E,. H. Myers, both of 282 
Cohannet street—all of Taunton, "Miscoech husetts. Principal office, 38 Tres- 
cott street, Taunton, Massachusetts. To buy, sell, manufacture, and deal 
in all kinds of rubber goods and used rubber machinery. 

Union Standard Rubber Co., January 4, 1919 (Delaware), $3,000,000. 
S. S. Adams, Jr., G. J. Gray, R. A. Giacoma—all of Wilmingt Delaware. 








Principal office is with the Delaware Corporation Co., 10th and Market 
streets, Wilmington, Delaware. To manufacture and deal in rubber boots, 
shoes, clothing, tubing, tires, mats, etc. 

United States Garter Co., Inc., January 18, 1919 (New York), $3,000. 
E. Levitas, 6215 20th avenue, Brooklyn, New York: B tkowitz, 79 


Lewis street, M. Itkowitz, 95 Canno 
manufacture garters, etc 

Universal Tire Repair Co., Inc., January 18, 1919 (New York, $5,000. 
S. A. Davison, Rockville Centre: E. G. Darmstadt, Hewlett; E. E. Blakeley, 
Lynbrook—all of New York. To repair tires. 

Victory Tire & Rubber Co., December 18, 1918 (New Jersey), $300,000. 
A. W. Britton, G. V Reilly L. H. Gunther—all of 65 Cedar street, New 
York City Princip: al office, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
To purchase, sell, and de 1 ‘in all kinds of rubber and rubber goods 

W. atertown Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., January 10, 1919 (New York), 
$50,000. C. A. Weldon, 591 7th street, Brooklyn, New York; S. Bernheim, 
35 Nassau street, A. Hirsch, 847 Huntspoint avenue—all of New York 
City. To manufacture tires and rubber goods. 

Wilmington Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., January 10, 1919 (New York), 
$1,000. C. A. Weldon, 591 7th street, Brooklyn, New York; S. Bernheim, 
\35 Nassau street, A. Hirsch, 847 Huntspoint avenue—all of New York 
City. To manufacture tires and rubber goods 


n street—both of New York City. To 


4 





THE MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

\ number of rubber manufacturers of the Central Western 
States met on January 7, 1919, at Chicago and formed the Mid- 
‘West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. John W. Maguire, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., was elected president. John 
lr’. Christie, Hawkeye Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was made 
vice-president, and Preston E. Roberts, Perfection Tire & Rubber 
Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, was chosen as secretary. H. V. 
Conradt, Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Indiana, is the 
treasurer 

The directors are: Marshall D. Wilbur, Palmer Tire & Rubber 
Co., St. Joseph, Missouri; M. P. Nicol, Ten Broeck Tire Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky; and C. Wright, Racine Auto Tire Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Representatives of the following companies now constitute 
the membership: Johnstone Tire & Rubber Co., Laporte, Ind.; 
Century Rubber Works, Inland Rubber Co., Dryden Rubber 
Co., Featheredge Rubber Co., and The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., Chicago; Twin Tube & Rubber Co., Chicago Heights; 
Boone Tire & Rubber Co., Sycamore, Illinois; Wilson Tire & 
Rubber Co., Springfield, Illinois; Double Fabric Tire Co., Au- 
burn, Indiana; Lion Tire & Rubber Corp., Lafayette, Indiana; 
Iowa City Tire & Rubber Co., Iowa City, Iowa; Hawkeye Tire 
& Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Perfection Tire & Rubber 
Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; Sioux City Tire & Manufacturing 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis., 
consin; Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, In- 
diana; Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Indiana; Federal Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. Cudahy, Wisconsin; Ten Broeck Tire & 
Rubber Co., Louisville, Kentucky; Curtis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Muskegon, Michigan; Cupples Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Gillette 
Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Mid-Continent Tire & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Wichita, Kansas; Kansas City Tire & Tube Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri; Palmer Tire & Rubber Co., St. Joseph 
Missouri; Burdick Tire & Rubber Co., Noblesville, Indiana. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Special Correspondent. 

HE Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, reports increasing 
business in its footwear sales. This branch of the business 
was started only a year and a half ago, but has grown rapidly. 
Fourteen new salesmen have recently been added to the force, 
which is now four times the original number. A convention for 
salesmen was held during the first week in January, the principal 
feature being a training school dealing with selling principles 
and policies. The total sales in the footwear department during 
1918 amounted to $2,216,000, as compared with $715,000 in 1917. 
The present output of light footwear is 2,500 pairs daily, and 

several new lines have been added. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has paid to its em- 
ployes since September 12, 1918, when it inaugurated its plan 
for group insurance, $15,000. The amounts going to families 
and dependents of deceased employes ranged from $500 to $1,000, 
and included 26 cases where the deceased had been in the employ 
of the company longer than 30 days, while one had been em- 
ployed more than eight years. 

o * * 

The Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, manufacturer of 
solid and pneumatic tire rims and S. A. E. bands, has added 
three new representatives to its force: A. D. Droeger, manufac- 
turers’ representative; C. W. Flick, Eastern representative; J. C. 
Bailey, Western representative. 

> « 

A band of 50 pieces has been organized among the employes of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, under the direction of Clark 
Miller, former leader of the Eighth Regiment Ohio National 
Guards Band. The officers are: Edward Connelly, president; 
William Overholser, vice-president; and L. F. Riley, secretary. 
bonus recently paid employes of The B. F. 
the country, amounted to 


The 25 per cent 
Goodrich Co., Akron, throughout 
$2,000,000. 

> * * 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has opened a 
San Francisco office at 415-417 Rialto building, in charge of Nor- 
man S. Ross. The territory covered will include California, 
Nevada west of the 115th meridian, Lower California, and the 
counties of Josephine, Jackson and Klamath, Oregon. 

Horace N. Trumbull has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland. Mr. Trumbull 
has recently been discharged from the Engineers Officers’ Train- 
ing School at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Virginia. 

. * * 

The stockholders of The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
have approved action of the board of directors with reference 
to increasing the capital stock of the company from $1,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. The additional capitalization is for new buildings and 
machinery. 

The following directors were elected: M. O'Neil, W. O'Neil, 
T. F. O’Neil, W. E. Fouse, G. F. Burkhardt, W. L. Beckley and 
J. A. Diebolt. The officers were reelected as follows: M. O'Neil, 
president; W. O'Neil, vice-president; Charles Herberich, 
treasurer, and W. E. Fouse, secretary. 

* 7 * 

The L. H. Butcher Co., Inc., dealers in colors, chemicals, min- 
erals and industrial ores, 100 William street, New York City, 
have opened an office in the People’s Savings and Trust building, 
Akron, in charge of George H. Jacobs, where a stock of standard 
materials will be carried. 

* 7 * 

G. P. Blackiston has been appointed head of the cooperative 
and advertising department of The American Rubber & Tire Co., 
Akron. He has been advertising manager of the Packard Elec- 


tric Co., Central Steel Co., etc., and is an enthusiastic auto- 
mobilist. 





The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, recently recognized the effi- 
ciency of its salaried employes throughout its branches as well as 
in the home office, by a 10 per cent bonus. 


*-_ * * 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, recently announced 
that the company will not follow the plan of many concerns and 
give bonuses, but will recognize deserving employes by a salary 
increase. 

George Spalding in charge of the solid tire department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was recently awarded a 
20-year service pin. 

Major William Ryan, the only Akron air ace, who served two 
years with the Australian Flying Corps overseas, has returned 
to the employ of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, as an 
instructor in the factory school. 

Lieutenant C. V. Newbold, former attorney of the accounting 
department of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was 
killed in the battle of Soissons. His widow has been given the 
Distinguished Service Medal awarded for gallant conduct 


’- * * 


The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, originally incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio as “The India Rubber Com- 
pany,” on December 1, 1916, has now changed to the longer 
name. Its factory is at Mogadore, a suburb of Akron, where 
the company owns 19 acres of land with waterpower rights. The 
factory building proper is two stories high, with basement 60 by 
232 feet, besides an “L” of the same height, 40 by 80 feet, of 
steel, brick and concrete construction. Until recently the concern 
has manufactured fabric tires, but it is now making cord tires. 

The directors are: J. M. Alderfer, J. K. Williams, D. A. 
Grubb, Paul C. Searls, A. T. Kingsbury, J. W. Chamberlain, H. 
Lloyd Williams, C. C. Fenton, G. W. Santee, E. A. Armstrong 
and J. S. Fishburn. The company is capitalized at $400,000 com- 
mon stock and $100,000 preferred, of which $375,000 of the com- 
mon stock has been sold at par. 


i 


The Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, has elected Harvey 
J. Woodard and Mark W. Roe vice-presidents, the former to 
have charge of sales and the latter to be in charge of the plant. 


*- * * 


The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, has purchased a brick factory 
building three stories in height, 50 by 100 feet, with a floor space 
of 25,000 square feet. There are several smaller buildings on the 
site. New equipment is being installed for an increased produc- 
tion of toy balloons, the company’s specialty. 


*- * * 


The Victory Rubber Co., Springfield, has added four new men 
to its force. L. H. Cooke is to be in the capital financial depart- 
ment; Ira A. Stowe-has been appointed district sales manager in 
Southern territory; E. D. Valentine has been placed in charge 
of installing new rubber-working machinery in the engineering 
department, and Frank X. Lothschuetz will cover the Ohio ter- 
ritory as a salesman. 

The company recently completed a two-story building of 
brick and concrete, which is being used exclusively for pneu- 
matic tire production. The new “Victor” cord tire will soon be 
ready for the trade. Preliminary tests are said to be very 
gratilying. 

The company is to organize an export department which will 
include direct representation in Europe and South America. 

* * * 

The Premier Rubber & Insulation Co., Dayton, has increased 
its capitalization from $100,000 to $150,000 and has enlarged its 
factory floor space by the addition of a three-story factory. The 
concern makes insulation products of hard rubber, Bakelite, 
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Condesite or Premierite, the latter being one of its own 
specialties 
* * > 
The K & W Rubber Co., Ashland, has removed its factory 


to Delaware. A new factory building of mod- 


has been erected, covering 30,000 square 


and general office 


ern brick construction 
feet. The site covers about 13 acres of ground. In addition to 
“Maxotires,” the company will manufacture other rubber goods, 
for which purpose suitable machinery and equipment is to be 
installed 
- * > 
The ¢ iti Automotive Trade’s Association, 654 Main 


street, Cincinnati, has elected the following officers: A. C. Mun- 





dew, president, Glouster Supply Co.; E. N. Stern, vice-president, 
C. & D. Auto Supply Co.; R. R. Woolley, treasurer, Buckeye Tire 
Repair Co.; Ralph R. Curl, secretary, H. W. Johns-Manville Co 
finance committee—J. W. Brumbaugh, I. J. Cooper Rubber Co.; 
W. W. Robertson, Miami Vulcanizing & Rubber Co.; G. A. 
Jackson, Dixie Vulcanizing Co. In addition to the officers the 
board of directors includes R. Herold, Herold Motor Car Co 
Paul Schneider, Auto Tire & Repair Co., and E. J. Leesman, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
* * > 
The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, has just 


amount of 


completed for insuring its employes to the 
The premuiums will be paid by the com- 


include automatic increase of the amount 


plans 
more than $1,000,000 
pany. Special features 
of each policy as the employe’s time of service increases; a 
special disability clause whereby in case of permanent disability 
the amount of the policy will be paid in monthly instalments; 
the payment of the face value of the policy to the beneficiary at 
the death of the employe; and a conversion clause which enables 
the holder of the policy to continue the insurance after leaving 
the company’s employ. The life insurance plan is augmented 
I association carried on by employes, insuring financial 


by a Denent 
protection against unemployment, illness, or accident. Mem- 


this association also includes recreation privileges in 
Club 


bership in 
the McGraw 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


the armistice, and the pros- 
Tire manufacturers, 


llowed the signing of 


early approach to norinal 


who have been restricted to a percentage output, have increased 
their production. Boot and shoe manufacturers, most of whom 
are be in deliveries, are pushing their mills to full tickets, 
while orders are being booked for next summer and fall deliv- 
ery. Clothing men are perhaps less active than are manufactur- 
ers é er lines. The makers mechanicals report a 
fair trade w expectations of ea is the yea rogresses. 
a 

As a ( r r 2 s manu ers in this section 
are not only v it anxious return to their original 
pos 5 e ¢ es who enlisted, and who are now return- 
ing r " area. In man ises the manufacturers are 
really anxious to e the s es of these competent workers, 
for few 1 t er fa are versupplied with 
experi V rxme 

* > * 

An eve é is been the Victory Shoe Style Show 
at Sym] Hall. 7 vas a most pronounced success. It 
was timed to be held en the shoe buyers came to the Boston 
ma i 4 yf the leading hotels furnished a list 
of veen 150 and 200 buyers, nearly cvery state in the Union 
beir epres as well as Canada and England. The show 
followed in general program the one held at the Copley Plaza 
Hote ast July, being ler the same directorship, Robert I 


Walsh being manager. The floor of Symphony Hall was laid 
out so that exhibitors had spaces around the sides. On the 
stage was a beautiful floral arrangement, termed “The Garden 
of Styles,” and from this was a flower-decorated runway on 
which the thirty or more chic and handsome models paraded, 
clad in becoming costumes of the coming spring and fall. Al- 
though these were simply accessory to the appropriate footwear 
worn, they enhanced greatly the attractiveness of the exhibits. 
At the back of the stage was a silvered screen on which was 
projected the name of the manufacturer whose shoes were being 
exhibited by the “model” at the moment. Band and orchestral 
music was furnished, and the capabilities of the great symphony 
This was espe- 


during the afternoons, when, besides the 


organ were brought out by eminent organists. 
true organ re- 


moving pictures were projected on the screen, depicting 


cially 
citals, 
the various processes of shoemaking, and views of the factories, 

Naturally, 
leather, but 


where the exhibited samples of footwear were made. 
most of the exhibits were those of shoes and 
there were a few representatives of the rubber trade. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, exhibited 
its varied line of “Keds,” a specially attractive kind of rubber- 
soled, cloth-upper shoes, in both high and low styles, and in 
white and a variety of colors. The booth was in charge of J. T. 
Cooper, of the Boston branch of the company. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, shewed its “Leisure” foot- 
wear, a high-class line of Oxfords and boots of fabric with 
rubber soles. 

The Batterman Rubber Co., Framingham, exhibited its spe- 
cialty “Toesans,” footholds which are the exclusive production of 
of this house. The Avon Sole Co., Avon, manufacturer of 
“Du-Flex” and heels, showed a fine shoes 
equipped with these specialties. 

The Foster Rubber Co. made a comprehensive exhibit of its 
great variety of “Catspaw” rubber heels. 

So successful was this exhibition that the managers announce 
a repetition at Symphony Hall early next July during the usual 
summer influx of visiting buyers. 


soles variety of 


* * * 


In 1916 the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
inaugurated a plan to present to its older employes gold coins 
at New Year’s. At that date 105 persons who had been in 
continuous service more than 10 years, were thus remembered. 
This year the number had increased to 190, who shared in the 
distribution at a meeting held at the plant on December 31. 
On the war savings campaign, the last two dis- 
tributions been in war stamps, the presentation 
being made by Mr. Fellows, factory manager. Addresses were 
George E. Hall, president and general manager, and 
B. Sprague, vice-president and treasurer. The latter 
be called a veteran employe, having 
completed more than twenty years in the service of the com- 
the meeting it was stated that eight employes had 
over thirty years, and four others 


account of 
have savings 
made by 
by Henry 
claimed he was entitled to 


pany At 


been with the company 


twenty-five years. 
7 + * 

\ benefit plan has been put into effect by the Hood Rubber 
which employes, in case 
of sickness, will receive an allowance uf from eight to twelve 
dollars a week, and in case of death, from $200 to $1,000. Any 
the three 
months is eligible to the benefits, the lowest amounts being paid 


l 


factory in Watertown, by 


one who has been in the employ of company for 
to those with such a term of service, while the highest go to 
those workers who have been employed five years or more. 
There is no cost to the employe. A curious fact is that an hour 
and a half after the plan went into effect a $1,000 death benefit 
paid. The plan affects about 7.500. employes, of whom 


approximately one-third are women. 


was 








ce 
al 
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William Jameson, superintendent of The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, has been elected president of the Board of 
Trade of that town. 

The Social and Athletic Association of The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, has flooded its big park, thus 
making a skating rink, and has built a toboggan slide, which 
has in it an angle which will ensure exciting and exhilarating 
speed, and now the only thing necessary is freezing weather. 
Every employe’s custom now is to consult the thermometer at 
least three times a day. 

* * * 

It may be remembered that the majority of the stock of 
the Boston Belting Co. and the Roxbury Carpet Co., whose 
factory adjoins the rubber mill, were purchased by Willett, 
Sears & Co., which organization later transferred its interests 
in these two corporations to certain banking interests in this 
city. William A. Gaston, prominent in financial, legal and 
political circles in this city, has been clected president of the 
two companies, and Henry B. Sprague, ireasurer. The directors 
are Frederick E. Snow, Frank W. Knowlton, John C. Rice, 
Otis B. Prescott and William A. Gaston. It is reported 
that the business of these concerns will be pressed 
actively and will be divorced from the interests of Willett, 
Sears & Co., or any of their various enterprises. The Rox- 
bury Carpet Co. has offices in the downtown district, but the 
business offices of the Boston Belting Co. will continue at the 
plant, 80 Elmwood street, Roxbury district. The new man- 
agement proposes to push the business vigorously and to 
extend its trade. 

* 7 * 

The business of the Sterling Fountain Pen Co., which is 
owned and operated by the Davidson Rubber Co. of this city, 
is offered for sale by the latter. As may be remembered, the 
Davidson Rubber Co. has of late years reduced its items of pro- 
duction to a comparatively small number of specialties, pre- 
ferring to manufacture in large lots rather than in great variety. 
The pen business does not fit in with this policy, neither does 
it go so well in a factory devoted main!y to soft rubber goods, 
while the distributing end is in the siationery instead of the 
drug trade. The Sterling Fountain Pen Co. was established in 
1884, and has patents with several years to run. 

x * * 

James J. Rafferty, director of the Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry, Manila, Philippine Islands, is now in this country to 
explain the advantages of investments in a tropical country 
under the United States flag, rather than in countries under 
European governments. He advises rubber planting there, argu- 
ing that in any such emergency as that recently in the Federated 
Malay States, the American rubber industry would be free from 
domination by other governments. He called upon some of the 
larger rubber manufacturers here, explaining the peculiar advant- 
ages of raising rubber in our Far Eastezn possessions. 

evs 


William H. Moore, until recently assistant manager of the 
New England organization of The B. F. Goodrich Co., having 
been promoted to the position of manager of the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, branch of that company, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner given by his associates at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
attended by 85 heads of departments and salesmen from the 
Boston headquarters and the branches at Worcester and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island; Manchester, 
New Hampshire; Burlington, Vermont, and Portland and 
Bangor, Maine, were present. Joseph J. Buckley, Boston man- 
ager of sales, in behalf of those present, tendered to Mr. Moore 
a handsome gold watch, chain, and charm in appreciation of 
him as a fellow worker. The dinner was supplemented by a 
theater party. 


Mr. Moore entered the employ of the company nearly ten 
years ago, bringing to his new endeavors an extensive business 
experience. Determined to learn the business from the ground 
up, he worked first as a tire repairer, subsequently passing 
through other departments, absorbing practically their details, 
until he was advanced to the position he relinquishes to assume 
the more important one in Pittsburgh. 


*” * * 


The old established firm of Chadbourne & Moore, manufac- 
turers of elastic web at Chelsea, with offices at 179 Lincoln 
street, Boston, has been dissolved, and a corporation, known as 
Chadbourne & Moore, Inc., has been organized under the laws 
of Massachusetts, with a capital of $400,000, which has taken 
over all the assets of the firm and will continue to carry on the 
business at the same Chelsea and Boston locations. 


££ 2 


B. F. Chamberlin, organizer and former vice-president and 
general manager of the Walpole Shoe Supply Co., and later 
manager of the shoe supply department of the Revere Rubber 
Co., Chelsea, has taken over the business of that department, 
and will continue it with offices and stock rooms at 184 Sum- 
mer street, Boston. Mr. Chamberlin organized the business 
in 1908, and successfully managed it as a branch of the 
Walpole Rubber Co. until 1914, when the latter company 
became financially embarrassed. The business was taken over 
by the Revere Rubber Co. and has been under Mr. Chamberlin’s 
management up to the present. Besides other supplies for shoe 
manufacturers, he will continue to handle rubberized cloth and 
“Gem” insole duck and material. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, 
held in Boston, January 9, 1919, George H. Mayo and Charles 
W. Barnes of the United States Rubber Co., explained the 
present rubber footwear situation and advised the wholesalers 
to send in their detailed orders as early as possible if they desired 
them completed in full. They told why: because workmen and 
workwomen could not: be transferred from making one line of 
rubber footwear to another, some departments in the various 
factories were rushed to capacity and others running to part 
time on small tickets. 

Robert L. Rice, sales manager of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, also addressed the meeting, and urged wholesalers to look 
closely after their tennis orders, as there was a likelihood of a 
greater demand than supply later in the season. 

* * * 

A. H. Elder, for many years connected with the Boston 
Belting Co., resigned from that company recently to accept a 
position on the sales force of the Electric Hose and Rubber 
Co., Wilmington, Delaware, and is representing that Com- 
pany in New England with headquarters at 161 Devenshire St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


George H. Hichborn, general manager of the United States 
Rubber Co., New York City, was one of the speakers at the 
thirty-third annual banquet of the Association of Railroad and 
Steamboat Agents at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Saturday evening, 
January 11, 1919, at which about two hundred guests were 
present. Mr. Hichborn advocated the return of the railroads 
to private ownership. 

~ . * 

The Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association Show, to be held 
March 20-25, 1919, in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, will undoubtedly 
be a great success, as space is rapidly being allotted. The Motor 
& Accessories Manufacturers’ Association will participate, and 
a large representation is expected. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


OR the first time since the outbreak of the great world war 
in 1914, the beginning of the new year 1919 found a general 
among the rubber manufacturing establishments 
throughout Rhode Island. It was the first opportunity the 
mills had had for a complete overhauling and a thorough in- 
The Alice Mill and Millville plants of the Woon- 
Co., closed December 28 at noon and remained 
shut-down gave a 
1,700 in the Alice 


shut-down 


ventory 
socket Rubber 
closed until January 2. This 
approximately 2,500 operators, 
Mill at Woonsocket and 800 in Millville. The National India 
Rubber Co. at Bristol the Candee in New Haven were 
during the same period. About 8,000 employees 


Thursday, 


vacation 


and 
also closed 
affected 

James W. Franklin, superintendent of the footwear division 
at the factory of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, was 
presented with a handsome electric lamp by the foremen and 
forewomen of that department as a Christmas remembrance. 


in all were 


Isaac H. Gorman, foreman of the cutting department received 


a chair. and John Lavender, foreman in the footwear division, 


a shaving 
Notice 


were posted at the factory of the National India 


n January 15, announcing the following appoint- 
ments I. Cooper, assistant superintendent of the 
- George E. Shaw, assistant superintendent of 
Andrew W. Anthony, foreman of the 
John A. Wahl- 


division ; 


footwear 
the wire division; Col 
stitching department of the footwear division; 
manager of the wire 


assistant general sales 


Le ster 


gren, 


and K. Munroe, assistant treasurer 


* * * 


On New Year's Eve. Harris Hall, Woonsocket, was the 
large gathering at the first annual concert and ball, 


auspices of the employees of the Alice mill, given 


scene Ira 


under 
for the benefit of the 
and the band appeared for the first time in uni- 
was 


band. The hall was decorated with flags 


and bunting 
forms furni 
added to the band’s fund. 


shed by the corporation. A substantial sum 


2. = 


Chief Justice Parkhurst of the Rhode Island Supreme Court 
has filed an important opinion of the court, during the past 
month, in the of Eli Frank et al., receiver of the Dread- 
nought Tire & Rubber Co., against the Broadway Tire Co. of 
this city. Both sides took exceptions to decisions made by 
a justice of the Superior Court some time previously, in rela- 


case 


tion to a demurrer to a replication. 

The main argument before the Supreme Court was on the 
question whether the receiver of a foreign corporation, the 
plaintiff corporation being engaged in business in Maryland, 
could maintain an action on a contract where the corporation 
had not complied with the statute requiring every foreign 
corporation not a Federal one to appoint a resident of this 
state as attorney upon whom all processes, including the pro- 
cess of be served. This is the only point 
that the Chief Justice thinks it necessary for the court to 
decide. Counsel for the plaintiff argued that as the receivers 
could not comply with the statute they and the interests they 
represented were not bound by it and ought not to be held 
to suffer the consequences of the Dreadnaught company’s de- 
d that the receivers should be allowed to maintain the 


garnishment, may 


fault an 
present 
Chief Justice 


suit 

Parkhurst “We found no ground for 
such contention. It is generally held that a receiver stands in 
the shoes of the person over whose estate he has been appointed 
and is clothed only with such rights of action as might have 


been maintained by such person.” 


Says: 


Christmas was made a season of good cheer in reality in this 
community by a number of concerns connected with the rubber 
Cash bonuses based on individual earnings were 
given to the employes of the Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, had served a certain length of time. The 
Smith Webbing Co., Pawtucket, gave money to each employe 
in proportion to the individual’s salary during the last five 
months. A Christmas present of $50,000 was paid out by the 
Hope Webbing Co., of Pawtucket, to its 1,300 employes. In order 
to encourage thrift each employe received a large envelope 
containing in three equal amounts, a Liberty Bond of the fourth 
issue, War Saving Certificates and War Saving Stamps as well 
as a sum of money. This envelope was marked “March of the 
1300,” referring to the work of the 1300 employes of this con- 
cern during the period of the war. 


industry 


who 


.-¢ 2 


The Tubular Woven Fabric Co., with a plant at Main Street, 
Pawtucket, has increased its capital stock from $300,000 to 
$350,000 according to its certificate filed at the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

* * * 


The American Electrical Works plant, at Phillipsdale, resumed 
operation Monday, January 6, after a two weeks’ shut-down for 
overhauling of boilers and machinery and taking inventory. 


*_ * * 


The City Council of Newport has approved an appropriation 
of $1,000 for 800 feet more or less of 2%-inch hose; $200 for 
chemical hose, and $150 for rubber clothing. 


*_ * * 


Harry Webster, of Milford, Massachusetts, formerly head 
draftsman for the American Wringer Co., Woonsocket, has 
been promoted to the position of production manager in charge 
of the entire output of the company. 

* * * 
The Bourn Rubber Co., has recently purchased another lot of 


land, with buildings thereon, located on Warren street, adjoining 
the present property of the concern. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


RTHUR E. FRISWELL, who has been connected with 
various rubber concerns in this country and abroad, is now 
associated with the New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Jersey City, in the capacity of consultant and general utility man. 


* * * 


The Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc., 250 West 54th street, 
New York City, is building a one-story building 60 by 180 feet 
and a powerhouse 50 by 53 feet as additions to its plant at 
Belleville. 


* * * 


The Dural Rubber Corp., Flemington, will add a new unit 
to its factory to take care of its production of tires and tubes, 
and a new office building to accommodate its increased business. 


*- * * 


Henry L. Hornberger has given up the profession of advertis- 
ing to become general sales manager of the Globe Rubber Tire 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton. He will make his headquarters at 
the New York office. 

*> * * 


F. N. Hammerstrom has been made vice-president and super- 
visor of sales of the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton. He was 
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formerly general manager of the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, from the front and his closest call was when he and a friend 
and has recently been commercial manager of the Wellsbach were caught in a barrage and his friend’s legs were blown off. 
Co., Gloucester, New Jersey. On another occasion a German aviator blew off part of the roof 
> = & above them with an aerial torpedo. Following Mr. Sayen’s 
Samuel J. Mullane has been promoted to the position of super- talk to the employes an entertainment with vocal and piano 
intendent of the Mattson Rubber Co., Lodi. He has been in the selections was held in the plant. 
employ of the company for fifteen years. ae hae 
ie es : The good will and chattels of the North American Rubber Co., 
John A. Lambert, treasurer and general manager of the Acme a Delaware corporation, with on establishment at 34 Paster 
Rubber Manufacturing sn presided ot Ge How Year's cnner avenue, Trenton, for the manufacture of tires, was sold by 
given at the Trenton Country ( lub to the seventy-five boy Sheriff Fred P. Rees recently to Solomon Mixer, of New York, 
caddies employed there. It was the fifth annual event of this for $560. The automobiles were sold to different parties. After 
sort for the youngsters that has been arranged by Mr. Lambert, the United States District Court had appointed Anthony S. 
who is chairman of the caddies’ dinner committee. Mr. Lambert, 3rennan as receiver for the company it decided that the concern 
was not bankrupt and ordered the sale of the chattels by Sheriff 
Rees. The machinery, etc., were sold to satisfy a judgment of 
$2,896.40, secured in the New Jersey Supreme Court by Robert 


C. Dunham, of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
- - a 











Lieutenant Charles A. Wilson has received an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army and will again represent the Dural 
Rubber Corp., Flemington, New Jersey, in New York City. 
Because of his commercial knowledge Mr. Wilson was one of 
eight privates selected from 20,000 men at Camp McClellan as 
candidates for commission without going to training school. 
When the armistice was signed he had become sub-depot quarter- 
master at Camp Hancock and had been recommended for a 








captaincy. 
* * * 
Trexton Country CLus Cappres at New Year’s DINNER. The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. made a substantial gift of 
money to the Poor Kiddies’ Christmas Fund during the holidays. 
Charles E. Stckes, vice-president of the Home Rubber Co., and John A, Lambert, secretary-treasurer of the Acme Rubber 


others gave talks. A feature of the dinner was the singing Of \fanufacturing Co., who was chairman of the last Red Cross 





parodies on popular songs, in which the caddies paid their re- drive, was also an active worker during the holidays, 
spects to the golf players. An orchestra furnished music for 
the occasion. Mr. Lambert is an expert golf player and takes a _ THE RUBBER TRADE IN CONNECTICUT. 
i r > se sd i z- e accompany- : ‘ : 
big interest in the boys employ = at the poste In te ~ : a By Our Special Correspondent. 
i yeraph, the notch at the top indicates where Mr. Lam- ’ ‘ ; 
“ee pap i His s Raymond is on his left in uniform HE Todd Rubber Co., Waterbury, has been succeeded by F. 
s standing. is son Raymo sO s orm. , , 
aiden niet : * H. Potter, Inc., as of January 3, 1919. The incorporators 
7 * : rs . 
are: A. V. Miller, N. R. Bronson, F. H. Potter. The officers are: 
- K z - [ _ambert, secretary- : 2 
Joseph H. K. Lambert, son of John A. ana _ 1 ~—e H. A. Hoadley, president; F. H. Potter, treasurer; N. R. Bron- 
~~ > 71 the ~ > > Me ac y ! las re- : 
tressurer of the Acme Rutter Manutactarmg “so son, secretary. The concern is incorporated under the laws of 


pive is honorable discharge f > Navy and will resume . ye se ile ‘ “ae , 

ceived his honorable discharge from e re } 1 - the State for $25,000. It will distribute Kelly-Springfield and Gil. 
is ies as assistan anage 1e Acme company. Mr. é : ; , : : 

his duties as assistant m — r ns va ascers . it the G lette tires exclusively in Waterbury, Naugatuck, Thomaston, 
‘ ort’s : vambert, 1s a member otf the Gas ‘ a - , 

Lambert's other son, John R. Lambert : . Torrington, Winsted, Norfolk, and Canaan, and will probably 


efense Servic i ationed in New York. ‘ i P ’ J 
Defense Service, and is stationed in Ne ; add a line of wholesale and retail automobile accessories. 
: 7 - * * * 
Edward M. LaRue, who has been in charge of the service de- The Seamless Rubber Co. had an industrial open house night 


partment of The Empire Rubber & Tire Co. for the past five 3+ the Y.M.C. A. on the evening of January 15. The entertain- 

years, has gone to Kansas City, Missouri, to become assistant sent included mass singing and an exhibition by the Senior 

manager of the Empire branch store in that city. Leaders’ Club in the gymnasium, followed by a social program 
=, 2 and light refreshments. 

The employes of the Ajax Rubber Co. are to organize a 
patriotic league and benevolent association, 100 per cent strong, William LaPine, Danbury, is acting as distributer in the State 
to assist members who become maimed, ill, or disabled while in for the fiber soles manufactured by the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
the employ of the company. It is also intended to promote the (Co., Norwalk. The output has increased 100 per cent during the 
education, Americanization, and material welfare essential to fast two months. 


Each of the 500 employes of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Norwalk, received a War Savings Stamp for a Christmas present. 


SS 2 


both employer and employe. 
. 7 - 


The store of the Federal Tire and Accessory Co., Wrights- = 9 
town, New Jersey, was gutted by fire recently. The loss is Thirty young women who have been employed in the gas- 
about $3,000. The fire was caused by spontaneous combustion. mask department of the Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, gave 
7 = 8 a luncheon to celebrate the completion of the contract. A chair 


was presented to the foreman, Edwin R. Sawyer, and a smoking 
set and tobacco to the assistant foreman, Herbert Martin, by the 
“eye” table workers in the same department at the celebration 
which took place when these workers were laid off, following the 
signing of the armistice. 


William Henry Sayen, Jr., treasurer of the Mercer Rubber 
Co., returned from France recently and gave an interesting talk 
on the war to the employes of the company. Mr. Sayen 
and his brother went to France last May as Y. M. C. A. workers 
His work took him only a few kilometers 





with the French army. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 
HE SIGNING of the armistice did not, of course, bring all 
contract work to a close, though it meant that all pressure 
The 


govern- 


was suspended and overtime rendered unnecessary. 
general opinion among rubber manufacturers is that the 

have treated them very fairly where deliveries 
As a rule the officials have 


was 


ment departments 


contract were no longer required 


on 


matters with the manufacturers, and where it 


evident that hardship or loss would result from the goods being 


left on 


discussed 


the manufacturers’ hands, satisfactory terms have been 


arranged. The interest of the moment is the transfer from war 
requirements to civilian business and although the civilian de- 
mands are large, owing to depleted stocks, competition of the 


keenest character has set in at once. This is especially the case 
with waterproof goods on a int of the large number of plants 
available 
COMPETITION IN THE PROOFING TRADE. 
It is said that the number of spreading machines in Great 
Britain has increased three-fold during the war, and the problem 


established 


old 


but there 


is how to find work for them. Not only have 


firms largely increased their number of machines, are 


now new works in existence, and these latter have not the old 


rade connections that the former have. As one instance of the 


be mentioned a certain proofing which 


result of competition may 

fell from ls. 6d. to 10d. per yard in the course of a few days. 
Competition of this sort in the old days meant increased use 
of substitute. Probably reclaims will now be in greater demand 
than substitute for reducing costs, though their use is more com- 
plicated owing to the calculations necessitated from their vary- 


ing content of mineral matter \ large demand has sprung up 
lately from both sexes for the black-surface, single-texture water- 


since this class of goods 
owing to the de- 
known. At the 
turned out 


proof. It is a good many years now 
was almost a monopoly of one or two firms, 
tails of the 
present time these 


successfully by most of the firms which specialize in spreading. 


manufacture not being generally 


black-surfaced goods are being 
They are now of all qualities and prices and the high-quality 
formula, which alone was used twenty-five years ago, has now 
to compete with many lower-grade formulas 

in all trades is in a very stagnant position 
The that 
re being deferred 


Business generally 
as nobody seems inclined to buy anything idea is 
prices must fall all around and purchases a 
wherever possible. This applies also to rubber chemicals; manu- 
facturers and agents are pushing for contracts at figures which 
certainly show a decline on those which have been ruling, but 
buyers are holding off as they think better terms will shortly 
be forthcoming. The fix up contracts 


is a proof of what they think 


very keeness of sellers to 
Solvent naphtha has dropped but is still quoted over 3s. a gal- 

lon, making its careful use a necessity in competitive work 
It is understood that the whole situation as regards the influence 
of the greatly increased spreading capacity of proofing works 
a matter 


business likely to be available is 


close attention of the India Rubber 


in relation to the 


now engaging the 


Association, and it will be interesting 


which is 


Manufacturers’ to watch 


developments 
same state 


told me 


Matters in the mechanical trade are in much the 


of suspended animation. The head of a prominent firm 


that new business recently had been of the most meager descrip- 


tion, though this did not cause him any concern as he had 
plenty of work held up which he could now resume. The gen- 
eral election has naturally been a disturbing factor which was 


by the Christmas holidays 





follow ed closely 





In times of good business very few firms go into court to 
settle disputes and there has been very little litigation during 
the last four years. It is natural to suppose that the lawyers 
will now have a better time, and indeed I hear of one or two 
cases, and by no means insignificant ones, which are expected 
to come into court before long. 

CONDUCT OF THE RAW RUBBER TRADE 

In some recent remarks the raw rubber trade in “The 
Economist,” it is stated that probably no trade is conducted in 
a more haphazard and unorganized manner, and this because 
of the large number of individual producers, keen competition 
between them and conflicting vested interests which are per- 
mitted to stand in the way of every reform. This results in 
extremely wide price fluctuations from time to time doing much 
harm to every branch of the trade. 

As an attempt to deal with a situation in 
very dangerous elements it is suggested that a “term” market 
should be established in London and that all British-owned 
rubber should as far as possible be shipped to this country. 
This has been done with useful effect in the case of coffee and 
some other markets. The further statements to the effect that 
the trade is faced with critical conditions in the near future, and 
that rubber will probably be selling for long periods at less than 
the cost of production will, by some authorities at rate, 
be considered as couched in a too pessimistic tone 

RUBBER IN AIRPLANES. 

Day by day we are being enlightened on matters which have 
been kept secret during the war, and airplane construction is 
a subject which is now being talked about openly by authorities 
from Lord Weir, the Air Minister, downwards. It certainly 
appears that we are on the eve of a great development of air- 
plane construction all over the world, and the article in the 
December issue of THe InpiA RupBer Word on “Rubber in Air- 
plane Construction” is of timely interest to the rubber trade. 
Many rubber goods, of course, have been made for the service, 
but they have been made to specification and very little detail 
as to their specific use has been vouchsafed. Now that the seal 
of secrecy has been broken there will be scope for individual 


on 


which there are 


any 


enterprise 
WASTE RUBBER SALVAGE. 

This scheme, to which I made a brief reference on a 
occasion, has now been developed and put into action. It is 
under the joint organization of the Ministry of National Ser- 
vice, the National Salvage Council, the British Red Cross and 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The object is to provide 
funds for the operation of the Red Cross. Appeals have ap- 
peared-¢in the press asking the public to bring all articles of 
rubber such as motor and cycle tires, hose, belting, clothing, 
hot water bottles, toys, etc., to certain central dumps established 
in large towns. The War Office has undertaken to purchase 
all of the rubber goods collected. If this is to be done on strict 
business lines I should say that it will require a super-expert 
to arrive at the market value of a dump. 

JAR-RING TESTS. 

The article on this subject in the December issue of THe INpIA 
Rupser Worip was of great interest. It certainly seems that 
goods of this sort should be sold with a guaranty that they 
are fit for the purpose intended if loss of money and disappoint- 
ment in the household are not to result. Up to the fast year 
or two the bottling of fruit had been carried out in only a few 
households, but the advent of peripatetic government lecturers 
explaining the process led, or was expected to lead, to its wide- 


rormer 
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spread adoption. I say “was expected” because the business 
did not materialize to any extent. In the first year there was 
a shortage of glass bottles, and in the second season, owing 
to the large government calls on an attenuated fruit crop, there 
was practically nothing left for the public to bottle, and what 
fruit there was on the market was at almost prohibitive prices. 
As the fortunate recipient of some bottled fruit from the coun- 
try, I have had an opportunity of examining the rubber rings 
which I found broke quite easily. Of course I do not say that 
there are no really good rings on the market, but it certainly 
seems desirable that only rings of a certain standard quality 


should be allowed to be put on the market. 


THE WORDS “INDIA RUBBER” AS A TRADE-MARK 
IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


By Herbert Langner. 


A ie recent action of the India Rubber, Gutta Percha and 
Telegraph Works Co., Limited (La Compania de Talleres 
de Caucho, Gutta Percha y Telégrafos, Limitada), Buenos Aires, 
a branch of the company of the same name in Silvertown, Eng- 
land, in fling an application for the registration of the words 
“India Rubber” 
ber and gutta percha, either in a raw state or as a manufactured 
product, will undoubtedly be of considerable interest. to all man- 
ufacturers and exporters of rubber goods in the United States of 
not only for the reason that if this trade-mark is 
granted it will create a monopoly in its use by the India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co., Limited, and preclude 
lse from using it in the Argentine Republic; also, any- 
one using it, whether accidentally or otherwise, would be liable 
a year’s imprisonment, a fine of $500, and confiscation of all goods 


as its trade-mark in Argentina to cover india rub- 


America, 


anyone e 


bearing the mark. 

The effects of such a registration upon shipments of india rub- 
ber products from this country to Argentina are apparent. Every 
domestic manufacturer would have to avoid marking his goods 
with the words “India Rubber” and abstain from these words in 
describing his goods, so as not to infringe this trade-mark. 

It is therefore easily seen that should the Argentine Trade- 
mark Office countenance this application, as seems to be the case, 
it may work a great hardship to American concerns doing busi- 
ness in Argentina and who may have described their products as 
made of india rubber. 

The question naturally arises: Is anyone entitled to register 
as a trade-mark in Argentina an expression in common use 
Can like “Gum _ arabic,” 

Leather,” “Virginia Tobacco,” 
Gin,” etc. all of which are 
be considered registerable trade- 


in the English language? words 


“Portland Cement,” “Russia 
“Holland 


words, 


“French Chalk,” 


<ommon descriptive 


marks that country? This is apparently answered by a 
decision of the Argentine Federal Courts in an _ action 
brought by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. against Horlick’s 


Food Co. on the question of the validity of the registration of 
the trade-mark “Malted Milk” in Argentina. The evidence 
showed that this product was made in large quantities in the 
United States of America, and that since “Malted Milk” was the 
descriptive name of a well-known product and indicated an ar- 
ticle of a certain class, it did not constitute a good trade-mark, 
notwithstanding the fact that “Malted Milk” was an expression 
foreign to the Spanish language. If “Malted Milk” cannot prop- 
erly be registered, then it would seem that “India Rubber” should 


not be registered, for the same reason. 
The Argentine trade-mark law under which the present at- 
appropriate the mark “India Rubber’ is being made, 


tempt to 
the American mind, appear to be at fault, although 


would, to 


a reference to the law defining what is registerable as a trade- 
Argentina can leave no doubt that the words in ques- 
Article 3 of this law distinctly states 


mark in 
tion ‘are not 


registerable. 





that terms or expressions which are in general use, and designa- 
tions usually employed to indicate the nature of the article, or 
the class to which they belong, cannot be considered trade-marks. 
It would therefore seem that the interpretation of the law by the 
Argentine officials, rather than the law itself, is at fault, and that 
the present application to register “India Rubber” should not 
have been entertained by the Trade-mark Office. The application 
was advertised in the Argentine Official Journal, according to the 
Argentine law, for the purpose of bringing the mark to the notice 
of parties likely to be injured by its registration, and an opposi- 
a well-known American manufacturer 


tion has been entered by 











THE “SILVERTOWN” Factory IN BuENOosS AIRES, 


of rubber products, who contests the right of the British concern 
to secure a monopoly on these words. Its action in so doing, if 
successful, may be of benefit to the entire American industry and 
particularly to concerns exporting to Argentina. 


SAMPLE FAIRS AT LYONS AND BORDEAUX. 

The sample fairs to be held in Lyons and Bordeaux, in March 
and May, respectively, offer to American manufacturers an 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the products of 
France and its colonies as well as for the sale of American-made 
goods in those quarters. 

It is suggested that it would be particularly advantageous for 
the American exhibitor to arrange to have his display transferred 
from Lyons to Bordeaux. The New York agent of the Lyons 
fair is Emil Garden, 21 Park Row, New York City. All exhibits 
for the Lyons fair must leave New York before February 5. 

At the Lyons fair in 1918 there were more than 500 American 
exhibitors out of a total number of more than 3,000, and it was 
planned to erect a $70,000,000 palace to house it in future. 

As a result of the effort being made to increase the importance 
of Bordeaux as a transshipping port for the colonies of western 
and northern Africa, the predominating exhibits at the Bordeaux 
fair will be of colonial products, including rubber, oils and oil 
seeds, graphite from Madagascar, forestry products, etc. There 
will also be exhibits of chemicals and other products of the soil. 

The Third Sample Fair held at Lyons in 1918, was a great 
success, but as none was held at Bordeaux last year, the coming 
exhibition there will be the Third Bordeaux Sample Fair. Pro- 
spective American exhibitors should communicate at once with 
the Comité d’Organization et Administration Foire de 
Bordeaux, Hotel de Ville, Bordeaux, France, relative to secur- 


de la 


ing space, and with the steamship companies concerning trans- 


portation accommodations, as the Bordeaux fair has no official 


representative in this country as far as known 
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The Future of the Antwerp Rubber Market. 


OR four years, Antwerp, one of the world’s great transit rub- 
F ber markets, has been closed and its rubber trade completely 
wiped out. What will be its future now that the commerce 
of this port may be resumed? 
Certainly business will return but slowly at best, for most for- 


three years prior to the war had shown a steady increase, whereas 
exports to Great Britain had undergone a steady decrease, and 
those to France had maintained an approximate average. But 
many of these tendencies seem unlikely to continue. 

The bulk of Belgian Congo rubber will doubtless go to Ant- 





mer patrons have found other satisfactory sources of supply, and werp as in the past, but this rubber is derived chiefly from wild 
Belgian brokers will have to sources and has been dimin- 
reestablish themselves from ishing rapidly. Great Britain, 
the ground up, so to speak. Ceylon, and Straits Settle- 
Lack of adequate ship tonnage ments are successfully market- 
will for a time be a great ing their rubber to consuming 
drawback Moreover, eco- countries and will continue to 
nomic forces altering the do so very largely, or through 
whole trend of the rubber London, so that Belgian im- 
trade have been set in motion ports from these sources will 
by the war. Direct dealing in future correspond more 
between producing and con- nearly to the manufacturing 


suming countries has become 


the rule, and to a considerable 


degree will continue. While 
this grew out of necessity, the 
results have shown that any 


transit market is, in principle, 
and unnecessary, 
keen trade 


expensive 
and the 
competition 


foreign 
likely to develop 


in the near future will tend toward a policy of eliminating all 
possible overhead charges 

In 1913 the total Belgian imports, mostly through the port of 
Antwerp, amounted to 32,438,360 pounds, the principal sources in 
pounds being as follows: Belgian Congo, 8,690,647; Great Brit- 
ain, 6,676,314: Ceylon, 5,253,833; Netherlands, 2,993,538; 


many, 2,303,611 France, 2,087,644; Straits Settlements, 


Ger- 


1,110,817. 


year amounted to 24,400,770 pounds, in- 


Total exports for that 

that 
8,037,590 
pounds, or about 
one-fourth of 
the total imports, 
were re- 


dicating 
only 


either 
tained for use or 
remained in 
The prin- 
cipal destinations 


stock. 


of the exports in 
pounds were as 
follows: United 
States, 6,104,316; 
Germany, 5,94,- 
162; Russia, 4,- 
600,961; Nether- 
2,586,973 : 

2,327,- 


lands, 
France, 
131; Great Brit- 
ain, 1,578,819 
For three 
years prior to 
the war, Belgian 
crude rubber imports from Great Britain, Ceylon, Netherlands, 
Germany, and Straits Settlements had shown a steady increase, 
whereas imports from France had undergone a corresponding 
and those from Belgian Congo in 1913 were 1,275,954 
Crude rubber exports from Belgium 


decrease, 
pounds less than in 1912 
to the United States, Germany, Russia, and Netherlands for the 





EXAMINING RUBBER AT THE ANTWERP MARKET. 





RECEIVING RUBBER AT ANTWERP. 


needs of the than 
hitherto. Germany no longer 
has African colonies producing 
rubber, and with a limited 
merchant marine following a 
complete rubber denudation 
will have little, if any, for re- 
export Moreover, German 
interests are said to have con- 
tracted for a portion of the output of the Dutch East Indies, 
doubtless to be shipped direct or through Rotterdam, so that 
little of this rubber will reach Belgium through the Netherlands. 
Germany will naturally prefer at first to deal with neutrals so 
far as possible, and Belgium, which has been one of the chief suf- 
ferers at the hands of the Hun, will prefer to have it so, not- 
withstanding commercial considerations that might sway other 
nations more remote from the tragedies of the war. This means 
a that Belgian 
mM) rubber exports 
to Germany, 
which were more 
than double the 
rubber imports 
from Germany, 
will be relatively 
small for some 
years if a satis- 
factory market 
can be found 
elsewhere, and it 
probably can. 
The United 
States, Belgium’s 
best former cus- 
tomer, has found 
direct shipments 
from the East so 
satisfactory that 
she will hardly 
go to Belgium 
for any consid- 
erable quantity of rutiber hereafter. Russia is still in too great a 
state of chaos to become an extensive early buyer, while such a 
quantity and variety of rubber is grown under the British flag 
that England will have little need to resort to Belgian sources. 
The likelihood of a resumption of former trade with France and 
the Netherlands is more hopeful, however. ; 


country 
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All indications point to the conclusion that, although Antwerp 
will again take its place among the important rubber markets of 
the world, it will not soon attain the position it formerly held as 
a crude rubber mart. 





REGULATIONS GOVERNING SINGAPORE STAND- 
ARD RUBBER QUALITIES. 





S Bee Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association 
publishes in the “Straits Budget” of December 6, 1918, the 
regulations now governing Singapore standard rubber qualities. 
The committee will consist of six members to meet twice 
weekly to examine all guaranteed samples submitted to them 
and establishing whether they are found to be: Singapore stand- 
ard first latex crépe or Singapore standard f.a.q. ribbed smoke 
sheets. 

At any meeting a quorum shall consist of not less than three 
members. 

The place of meeting is the board room of the Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce Rubber Association, at 11 a. m., on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Sellers wishing to place samples before the 
committee for award, must have their samples at the board room, 
Chartered Bank Chambers (top floor), between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 9.30 a. m. on these days. All samples submitted 
to be sealed and carefully checked by the sellers. 

The committee shall have power to approve a sample not- 
withstanding an earlier refusal to issue an award, and shall also 
have power to cancel any award issued, should it be found neces- 
sary. In the event of an award being cancelled after the rubber 
has been tendered to the buyer, the seller may be called upon 
by the committee to replace the bulk with approvd quality within 
three clear working days of notice of cancellation. 

For such lots as are presented to the Standard Qualities Com- 
mittee for award, a fee of $5 per sample representing 10 tons 
or any part thereof shall be paid to the Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce Rubber Association, such fees to be paid at the time 
samples are submitted. 

Only members of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rub- 
ber Association may submit lots for award, and written “Ap- 
plication for Award” forms in duplicate must accompany 
samples, stating details. 

The individual members of the standard qualities committee 
shall receive such remuneration as shall be decided upon by the 
committee of the Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rubber As- 
sociation. 

On samples which have passed the Standard Qualities Com- 
mittee, the secretaries will issue an award form (numbered con- 
secutively), stating full particulars as to marks, etc. This award 
to be signed by the secretaries and handed to sellers. On such 
samples which are submitted for award, details of the bulk must 
be submitted on the label attached. After approval, the seal of 
the committee shall be affixed, with award number, by the secre- 
taries. 

In the event of any parcel or parcels of standard quality being 
sold for delivery during a specified month, samples representing 
the said parcel or parcels shall be submitted to the Standard 
Qualities Committee not later than four clear working days be- 
fore the end of the month of delivery. 

It shall be the desire of the Standard Qualities Committee to 
establish a standard of quality which may represent the bulk of 
the crop of No. 1 qualities, but the committee shall have power 
to vary their decision in accordance with ruling conditions. 
Lots of a mixed character (from various estates) bulked into 
one parcel shall not constitute standard quality. 

First latex crépe shall be well prepared dry rubber of good 
quality, of even color, and free from all stains, spots, or traces 
of oxidization. 

F.a.q. ribbed smoked sheet shall be clean, tough rubber, free 


from mold, dampness under or over-smoked sheets. Slight 
traces of air-bubbles may be allowed, but at the discretion of the 
Standard Qualities Committee. 

All rubber sold as standard quality must be certified by the 
Standard Qualities Committees before tender, and sellers must 
be in a position to deliver the rubber at the time the tender is 
made. Tender forms must show the number and date of award, 
which award shall remain in force for a period of one month 
from the date of issue, and tenders must also show the reference 
number and name of original seller or original selling broker. 

In no case will a seller be permitted to make first tender 
against a contract sold for delivery during a specified month any 
later than three working days before the end of the month of 
delivery. 

No addition can be made to a tender, and if any party finds 
it necessary to split a quantity tendered, new tender forms must 
be made out, which forms must bear original particulars and 
state the name of the party who split the tender. 

All tenders to be made on official forms, which are obtainable 
from the association. Each party to endorse the time of receipt 
on the form, and if the tender is intended for circulation, same 
must be passed on as promptly as possible and not later than 
one business hour after receipt. Business hours shall not in- 
clude the period between 1 p. m. and 2 p. m. or after 4.30 p. m. 
on week days, and 12.30 p. m. on Saturdays. 

Last buyer shall make application to the first seller for de- 
livery within 24 hours of receipt of tender. The rubber to be 
delivered to the last buyer within 48 hours from the time of the 
receipt of this application. 

Before delivery, the buyer shall deposit with the first seller 
90 per cent of the estimated value of the rubber or approved 
banker’s guarantee. When final weights are known, invoices and 
account sales must be promptly rendered and settled, upon which 
settlement first seller shall refund to last buyer any deposit 
which may have been made. 

Samples of awarded lots tendered on contracts must be avail- 
able for inspection in the secretary’s sample room, at Exchange 
Buildings, at the time tender is made, and shall not be re- 
moved by other than last buyer who must collect same and 
weigh in with bulk at time of weighing. 

All official tender forms shall be accompanied by seller’s 
memorandum of tender which must state: date of contract, 
quantity sold, description, delivery, price, tender number and 
weight tendered, first seller’s reference number. 





TAPPING AREA AND PRODUCTION IN MALAY PENINSULA 
AND BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

The area of rubber tapping in the Federated Malay States, 
in 1917, was 518,109 acres, 408,574 acres of which were in 
estates of 100 acres and over and 109,535 acres in estates of 
less than 100 acres, according to the “Agricultural Bulletin 
of the Federated Malay States.” As the output for the 
Federated Malay States for 1917 was 79,831 tons, this repre- 
sents an average annual yield of 345 pounds to the acre. If 
the yield is reduced to 200 pounds per acre, the total output 
would be 46,000 tons. 

Johore exported 19,061 tons of rubber in 1917. The area 
in tapping was 117,000 acres, which means 361 pounds to the 
acre. In Kedah, 45,000 acres were tapped, 258 pounds to 
the acre. The output of Kelantan, for between 13,500 and 
15,000 acres, was 1,490 tons; the yield for 1917 was, therefore, 
either 247 or 222 pounds per acre. The area under tapping 
in Malacca was estimated by the Resident to be 180,000 acres, 
with 120,000 acres in tapping, a yield of 300 pounds to the 
acre. In Penang, the area in tapping was 32,289 acres, or 
273 pounds to the acre. In British North Borneo, the area 
under rubber was 34,828 acres, of which 21,400 acres were 
in full tapping; the output was 2,444 tons, 256 pounds per acre. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 5, 1918. 


THE 
































Expansible anrular packing G. Berggren, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 
83,4€ Tw art rubber heel W. H. Clarke Akron, O 
g ( Wheel ris for pneumatic tires. H. H. Huffman, 
( ] nt « a>) 
Tire gage R. Hazeltine, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co.— 
t f ( ypee Falls, Mass 
Demountable rim for tires A. Mentzer, Duluth, Minr 
Fountain-pen cap and cli O. Mitchell, Brookline, assignor to 
M e Pen Co., Boston—both in Mass 
Resil t tire Ogden, Chicago, Il. 
Staffeldt, Reading, Mic! 
H. J. Stuart, Derby, assignor to Robert 
Shelton—both in Conn 
H. J. Stuart, Derby, assignor to 
Inc., Shelton—both in Conn 
Asp H. J. Stuart, Derby, assignor to 
Inc., Sheltor n: Conn 
} »f rubber compou with fibrous stitch- 
r single-faced stitch etc Ss. W Win 
T Bever] assignor to United Shoe Max ery Corp., 
I ¢ a 2 
s @ web for the hand. J. A. Clarke, assignor of one 
a |. Zarafonetis—bot! t Vincennes, Ind 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 12, 1918. 
Den ntable split rim for tires. J. A. Brown, Chicago. Ill 
Wina-shield cleane W. J. Burke, San Francis Calif 
Breast { ]. F. McCleary, Findlay, O 
P ture material « of metal plates coate vith 
rd rubbe and encased in soft rubber cushi ( Ss. G 
N Kansas City, Mo 
. nt tire T. Salari, Bisbee, Ariz 
tain pet R Wing, St. Cloud, Minn 
at s rt for vehicl W. G. Wood, Sacramento, 
Calif 
Dout ed sleeve-protector with elastic cord at wrist of 
¢ B. 7. Yaeger, Minneapolis, Minn 
Sus s k-s x. C. Fine, Los Angeles, Calif 
D ntable rim for solid tires. W. R. Finlay, San Francisco, 
‘ t 
M 1 ¢ t Tl. B. Wallace, Mukwonago, Wis 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 19, 1918. 
fotor-wheel with rubber tire. O. A. Anderson, Highland Park, 
M 
Rubbe t Berenstein, Chelsea, Mass. 
I t ( nor to Hazard Manufactur- 
{ 
( aniel G Ivory Garter Co.—both 
f New O S 
R er tis ‘ »f woven vegetable fabric 
sbes her J. Evans, Frank- 
Pa 
e t rit tire Ww. I assienor of one-half 
I i W. Japs f Minneapolis, Mir 
t t . H Ma New York City 
¢ pose f non-elastic and astic elements I. Nelson, 
ait . i 
I 1 t s ( R. Robertson, assign f e-half to 
a ‘ e" ¢ « © 
‘ t. wit es f admitting ar € 
t water, for treatmer f inval 
\ Mass 
é M. Scroc« Ne York Cit 
te f ashest r woven a nd re of rubber, 
sert betweer nne ne at tube and t shoe 
t it shoe ft 1eumatic tire J. W. Stinson, 
( n Cit N y 
I M. V. V ent, B klyn, N. Y 
‘ elast sectior et for rting art s 
S. H. Waterman, Seattle, Was! 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 26, 1918. 
e protector for pneumat tires = & § t, G 
s O 
Re tt A. Boerner, S eningen, Netherlands 
Pr : eel with rvl ire 1. A. Carter, St. Louis, M 
t atic tire I. B. Teffries, Llanelly. Wales 
4 tire with metal sing E. A. Jone Los Angeles 
, ssignor to Tones Holding Syndicate, Seattle, Was 
re \. H. Keller, Philadelphia, Pa 
ta 2 nd cli Tl. W. Kessel, Brookly N. Y 
dive P. Konopski. Lovering Camp, Ont 
able r f t S. R. McKay, assig to 7 
McKay ( hot f Clevela oO 
Ba 1. Skrobacz. Olean. N. ¥ 
Art al foot ( BR. Winn, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
‘ f ( ( Worthington ii W. E. R | 
Wort I ( all of Elyria, O Origit 
Golf G ¢ We wort Fly 2 O 
P t k of einforced hhe ‘ adwa t ot Ar 
lersor London. FEneland 
Cus ‘ H. B. Coats, Veedersburg, In 
\uxiliary tread for pne atic tire C. A. Hartfiel. New Haven, 
ssig r of e-t t I l. Euerle. Hamder and one 
I Arctande East Have all ( 
Tire t r. 5 Harve Des Moines, Iowa 


l 86 
286.081 
1,286 7 
1,286,121 
1,286,133 
1,286,163 
1,286,169 
1,286,173 
1,286,176 
1,286,198 
1.286.206 
1,286,307 
1,286,348 
1,286,396 
1,286,437 
1,286,524 
1,286,579 
1,286,594 
1,286,655 
1.286.777 
1,286,786 
1,286,798. 
1,286,834. 
119,699 





I” 


oaes 


Machinery Patents will be found on page 254. 


Reinforced hard-rubber structure. E. J. Kroeger, Akron, O., 
ssienor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City 

Golf ball. W. Pearce, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York City. 

lire-forming tube of reinforced rubber. I. R. Renner. Akron, 
O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 


(Original application divided.) 
Armored tire casing V. H. Sampson, Grand Island, Neb 
Liquid-dispensing bottle-stopper. Theodore J. Snyder, assignor 

of one-fourth each to George S. Jacobs and Meyer H. Eichen- 
o 


green—all of Chicago, Ill (Continuation application 
Serial No. 97,811, filed May 16, 1916. Renewed August 28, 
1917, Serial No. 188,695. This appplication filed February 14, 
1918 Serial No. 217,047.) 


Demountable rim for tires. E. C. Walters, Akron, O. 
Resilient heel B. Brockett, Cleveland, O. 
Demountable rim for tires. O. E. Edstrom, 

to Rapid Remountable Rim Co., San Francisco 


Oakland, assignor 
both in Calif, 


Sole for turn shoes, consisting of rubber body and fibrous edges 
to permit 
to 


stitching. G. Ferguson, 
United Shoe Machinery Cor} 


ISSUED DECEMBER 3, 1918. 


Wollaston, Mass., assignor 
Paterson, N. J. 


with resilient foundation T Ascheim, 
(Original application divided.) 


for pneumatic tires E. S. Beeman, assignor of one- 


legging 














: ‘ Pusch—both of La Porte, Ind 

Elast wheel with preumatic pad between inner rim and hub. 
S. C. Hatfield, Baltimore, Md 

Resilient wheel with pneumatic tube around hub. J. A. Kolby, 
'. P. Larsen and C. P. Neilsen, assignors to Kolby Wheel 
Co.—all Ephraim, Utah 

toxine glove with sponge-rubber filling or padding Zz. G. 
Oldbam. Los Angeles, Calif 

Toy firearm operated by elastic bands. E,. F. Slear, Collings- 
wood, N T 

Wheel rim for pneumatic tires E. W. Bryan, Valdosta, Ga 

Ballonet inflater 1. R. Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Good Co.. New York City 

Wind-shield cleaner M. Iriye. Los Angeles, Calif 

Resilient wheel with pneumatic tube around hub T. Krizek, 
assignor of each to P. Kitchen and J. I. Piscek— 


yne-third 
ll of Gal'up, N. N 


Fountain pen. J. M. Reynolds, Montrose, Colo 
ah rim for automobile tires R. RB, Robinson, Kansas City, 
Garment-belt with elastic element to provide for expanding. L. J. 
Scheinman, New York City 
Golf ball. W. Taylor, Leicester, England 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 11, 1918. 
Truss with rubber pad. A. W. Lewis, 130 Ccmmercial street, 
Monmouthshire. 
Hypodermic syringe with rubber piston J. D. Marshall, 25 


Chalfont Court, Regent's Park, London 


Folding portable bath of waterproof sheeting. etc. 3. Ue 
McCrea. 13 Canadian General Hospital, Ore. Hastings, Sussex. 
Dol! with rubber hands and feet. L, Wilks, Dunningley, Great 


Woodcote Park, Purlev, Surrey 

Chest expanders. corsets and abdominal belts having elastic 
inserts. A. Berger, 34 Trevor Square, Brompton Road, 
Londo 


Doll having head, limbs, etc., jointed to body by elastic cords. 
C. E. Green, 49 Hatton Garden, London. 

Artificial leg with cushioning pad of rubber on front of 
G. de C. Catellani. 21 Via del Quirinale. Rome, Italy. 
Reinforced tire W. I. Varner, Athens. Georgia, U. S. A 
Life-saving suit. J. E. Lepage, 189 St. James’ street, Montreal, 


toot. 


Canada. (Not yet accepted.) 
Pneumatic wheel with rubber tire J. K. Marshall, Alderlands, 
Esher, Surrey 


ISSUED DECEMBER 18, 1918. 


Rubber-coated wire stringing for tennis rackets, snow-shoes, etc. 
5. G. “Lewis, Greensburg, Pa.. U. S. A 

Resilient cushion wheel. A. L. W 
York City, U. S. A 

Gas hag for motor vehicles 
ear Manchester. 


Begg, 1482 Broadway, New 


R. Russell, The Acres, Middleton, 





THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
PUBLISHED OCTOBER 31, 1918. 


S. A. Moore, Medford, Ore., U. S. A. 
P. Vukssav, West Oakland, Calif., 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
assignee of C. Macbeth, Birmingham 


Calked elastic shoe-plate 
Life-savine garment M. 
rr. § 4 


Limited, 
both in 


Anti-skidding tire-tread 
London, f 
England 

Teat-cups for milking machine 
‘o., assignee of L. 

U.S 


The Perfection Manufacturing 
Dinesen—both of Minr.eapolis, Minn., 


Covered rubber hose with compressible fillet between hose and 
cover. H. W. Goodall, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Pneumati cushion tire I lofmeister, Milwaukee, Wis., 


S. G. Lewis, Greens- 


Fia., 


Tennis racket with rubber-coated stringing 
burg, Pa., U._S 


A. 
Cushion = IT. I. MeLeod, née Gresham, Lakeland, 














1919. 


om, O., 


Good- 


ssignor 

cichen- 
ic ation 
ist 28, 


edges 
signor 


heim, 
 one- 

hub. 
‘colby, 


Vheel 
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187,038. Reinforced tire casing. The Burdick Tire & Rubber Co., as 


signee of A. S, Burdick and J, C. Hermann—all of Chicago, 
ii., U. S. A ‘ ‘ 2 ‘ 
187,039. Hose with expansible inside tube The Canadian (¢ onsolidated 


Rubber Ce, Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of 
Cole, Newton, Conn., U, S., 





187,071 Pneumatic cushion wheel E. G. Gallagher and A. Schadee, 
issignee of one-third interest—both of New York City, 
U. & A 
187,138 Resilient tire H. A. Naylor, Valparaiso, Chile, S, A 
187,15* Armored inner tube for pneumatic tires. L. Wenzel, Jr., Pitts- 
1 Ss A. 
18 71 upplying rubber and liner strips. The Canadian 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
187,179 mneumatic tires. S. T. Davis, Pittsburgh, and 
assignee of one-half interest, Clairton—both 
187,181 mE rim for tires I M. Cooper and H. McConnel, 
assignee of one-half interest—both of Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
187,199. Vacuum bottle with rubber tube for conveying live and con- 
lensed steam to and from body-engaging cuy A. F. Daniel, 
Commerce, Okla., U. S 
NEW ZEALAND 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 14, 1918. 
39,995 Tire casing. J. H. Gill and J. D. Rea—both of High street, 
Dunedin, N. Z (Cognate with No, 40,083.) 
40,083. Tire casing (See No 39,995.) " 
40,250. Automobile fender with inflated cushion on fender-bar. F. F. 
Penson, Chinook, Blaine, Mo ae ee 
AUSTRALIA. 
ISSUED OCTOBER 1, 1918, TO AMERICANS. 
6,038. Ventilating garment seam having edges protected with rubber 
linings and secured by fabric striy nd achesive covering 
strips. C. B. Shane, 222 West Monroe street, Chicago, Ill., 
U. S. A. 


TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


O 98,760 Representation of black oval with inner line of white, bear- 
N ing representation of garter-clasp and the words Nu-Way 
rarters. G. Abraham, New York City, assignor to E. 
Abraham, trading under firm name of Nu Way Garter Co, 
106,127. The word Nertune—insulated wire. Atlantic Insulated Wire 
& Cable Ce., Jersey City, J. 
107,894. The word SATEEN stylograp shic and fountain pens, etc. Hinks, 
Wells & Co., Birmingham, Eng 
108,681 The word Cnicyco—pneumatic rubber tires, inner tubes and 
tire-repeir kits. Chicago Cycle Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
109,025. The word Durat—inner tubes for vehicle tires. Rural Rubber 
Corp., Flemington, N. J. 
109,171, The word Onyx above figure of a man adjusting garter, out- 
lined against background of garter in colossus—men's garters. 
Eagle Garter Co., New York City. 
110,123. The word N-purex underlined—rubber composition soles for 
boots and shoes. Thos. H. Logan Co., Hudson, Mass. 
110,304. The word Recoxp—rubber tires. The Nutional Tire & Rubber 
Co., East Palestine, O. 
110,842. Representation of blue circle containing letter S printed in red 
at upper and lower ends and white in middle, with the letters 
O and X printed in red in upper and lower curved portions 
of the S —men’s garters. John Hoban, Ottawa, IIl. 
111,213. The word Caricrain—conveyor belts made of ru ibber reinforced 
with fabric. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 
111,293. Representation in silhouette of Ajax rolling a tire—pneumatic 
tire accessories, namely, talc, combination-gem, combination 
‘ube-gum, cusbion-gum and tread-gum. Ajax Rubber Co., 
Inc., Millbrook, N ; 
111,321. The word Paraknit—girdle corsets, hose supporters, abdominal 
supporters, hip confiners, etc. Treo Co., Inc., New York City. 
112,155. The word UNIVERSAL —rubber soles and heels. Woodbury Shoe 
Co., Beverly, Mass 
112,438. Representation of the sole of a foot, with shoe outline drawn 
around it, bearing the words Hanan’s Natvuratast, Recrs 
TERED—leather, cloth, and rubber boots, shoes, and slippers. 
Hanan & Sons, Brooklyn, N. 


112,480. The word Lrperty—rubber heels. C C. Stolzenburg, E!yria, O 

112,830. The word Frrene’s—bathing caps made of rvbber, raincoats and 
capes made of rubber, etc Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, 
Mass 


112,929. The word AmpereE—carvas stitched belting. Victor Balata & 
Textile Belting Co., Easton, Pa. 

113,054. Silhouette of Ajax rolling a tire—rubberized or frictioned 
fabric. Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Millbrook, N. Y. 

113,065. The word Arcapia—rubber hose, pneumatic tires, inner tubes, 
and rubber belting. New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

113,336 Representati n of a double-outlined oval enclosing the letters 

R, and C—rubber heels. Taunton Rubber Co., Inc., 

Taunton, Mass. 

113,617. The word Linerty—boots and shoes of leather, canvas or fabric 
W. H. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


23.920. The words LiGHTNINC Treap and the representation of a streak 
cf lightning utomobile tires of rubber and fabric. Carlisle 
Cord Tire Co., ~ . New York City, U. S. A. 

273,921 Representation of three-leaved clover, each leaf enclo g rep 
resentation of flat-iron—seals, presses and stamps wholly or 
partially of meta! or rubber or both. FE. McK. Irons, 


roronto, Ont 
3.944. The words Wine Foor and the representation of a winged foot 
goods wholly ot partially of rubber or balata, including 
solid tires, pneumatic tires and tubes, hose, belting, packing, 
molded goods, tubing, and tire accessories. The Goodyear 
Tire & —— Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
23.949 The letters B s -non metallic vehicle tires -_ uae The 
Brunswicke Baik Collender Co., Chicago, IIl., A 





23,959. The word Samson—all kinds of dental appliances A, L 
lLarose, Montreal, Que. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
TO AMERICANS, 

382,169. The words PennsyLvania Vacuum Cup poosened and followed 
by the letters V and C forming a monograt rubber tires. 
Pennsylvania Rt ahber Ce Jeannette, Pa., U (Care 

> 









of McKenna & Co 34 B acinghs _ street, 2.) 
8 é The werd Vac ubber "bor its and shoes, and | $ prin- 
ci ally of silk, 


and partially of we sol. cottor ne 
g Co., Hill and Water 





Mishawaka len Manufactur 
streets, Mishawaka, | I. Bs 
57-58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W. ( 2. 





AUSTRALIA 








TO AMERICANS. 
2 lhe ve Ma fancy sc! 2 sanitary 
ods applia inds incl Class 1 A 
st & ¢ | ss street, ( g ] I a a 
DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
O. 52,630 Ankle-guard for shoes. Patented 2 718. 
Term 14 years } Ss fott, « re sse 
. Rubber Mills—both of La Crosse, 

52,65¢ Tire Patented Nov r 12 918. ars J. = 
Hale, assignor to oodyear Tire th of 
Akron, O . 
52,686 Tire casing. Patented November 12, 1918 Term 14 ars. 
O. L. Weaver, assignor to The Star Rubber Co.—both of 

AKron, } 
52,701. Tis Patented November 19, 1918 Term 14 vears i i 
Hale, assignor to The Goedyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of 

Akron, O 
52.762 Tire Patented November 19, 1918. Term 3% ears. A. 

, Kanzee, Berkeley, Calif 

52,703. Tire Patented November 19, 1918. Term 14 years. A, 


Kanzee, Berkeley, Calif. 














a aed ' ‘1 ] 
jer 4 = fa | 
See Nn it 
/ Kx! 2 th. } 
| hr] 27 
= 
Wk . 
%& yy \ Pa } 
52,650 52,686 52,701 52,702 52,703 52,704 


52,704 Tire Patented November 19, 1918. Term 334 years. A. 
Kanzee, Berkeley, Calif. ‘ 

52,796. Golf ball. J. C Robe rtson, assignor to St. Mungo Manufac- 
turing Co.—both of Glasgow, Scotland. 

52,712. Golf ball. A. Turner, assignor to North British Rubber Co.— 


both of Edinburgh, Scotland 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
4,479 lire Patented October 5, 1918. Hercules Rubber Co., Limited 
Inc., Brampton, Ont. ‘ 
4,480 ie’. Patented October 5, 1918. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
»., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
4,481. Tire. Patented October 5, 1918. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
‘o., Limited, Toronto, Ont 





A NEW VEGETABLE WAX. 

Samples of wax gathered from the wax palm, known in 
Ecuador as the gualte, and samples of Mexican candelilla wax 
are being exhibited San Francisco by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Markets are sought for these two 
commodities. The candelilla wax is of light color and very hard 
with a high melting point. Purified, it will make the best quality 
of candles, lasting and giving a brilliant light. Dissolved in tur- 
pentine it makes excellent varnish, and it is also used in the manu- 
facture of shoe polish, phonograph records, electric insulation, as 
a substitute for beeswax, etc 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN FINLAND AND SWEDEN. 

Rubber and products thereof purchased in Sweden by Finnish 
buyers must now be paid for in goods up to 100 per cent. of their 
value, as rubber is merchandise in Class 1, which is that of the 
highest value. For goods in Class 2, Finland must pay Sweden 
60 per cent. in merchandise and the balance in cash. For articles 
in Class 3, payment must be made 20 per cent. in goods and the 
balance in Finnish money ; and several other countries seem to be 
contemplating similar arrangements to make international trade 
possible. 
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Crude Rubber During 1918. 


HE YEAR opened with a slight upward tendency which, 

y however, was not maintained. There was so little spot 
rubber on the market that the demand fell off. Then came the 
railroad congestion, with the resulting embargoes, and the gov- 
Toward the end of 

rubber began pulling up at Pacific 
owing to the transcontinental freight 
On January 29, first latex, spot, was 55 cents, and up- 


ernment order shutting down factories 
january accumulations of 
ports breakdown of the 


service 
river fine, spot, 58 cents 

During February manufacturing interest was entirely lacking 
and dealers showed no desire at all to accumulate supplies, so 
that all activity ceased. The railroads resumed, under un- 
precedented difficulties, the eastward movement of rubber from 
the Coast. The President’s proclamation licensing all imports, 
including crude rubber, resulted in a firm undertone. Quotations 


on February 26 were: first latex crépe, spot, 5514 cents, and up- 


river fine, spot, 57 cents 

Dullness characterized the market during the first half of 
March, but in the third week it began to be feared that arrivals at 
ifi be greatly reduced owing to the taking over 

Importers and manufacturers, therefore, 
Prices accordingly 
remained at the higher levels even after the de- 
interest in 


was 59 


Pacific ports would 
Dutch 
the market with good-sized 


ships 


of the 
came int orders. 
advanced and 
mands 
forward positions. 
cents, and upriver, spot, 61 cents 

business was done during the first three weeks of 


were satisfied, as 


On March 28 first 


buyers were showing an 


latex crepe, spot, 

Very little busin 
April, but a very heavy buying movement followed a meeting of 
a special rubber War Trade Board at 


trade committee with the 
Washington on April 18. This conference discussed the problem 


s+ 
of rubber imports in connection with the ever-increasing de- 
mands for shipping to and from Europe. What was said at the 
meeting did not transpire, but manufacturers and shorts partici- 


pated in sending prices up sharply in an excited market. First 


latex crépe, spot, reached 71 cents, and upriver fine, 69 cents. 
By the last of the month latex was one cent lower, but upriver 
did not decline. 

Government control of crude rubber importations became 
effective on May 1. Under the option and guaranty clause the 


Government optioned the standard grades of crude rubber at the 


following prices, c. i. f. New York: standard smoked sheet, 62 


cents: first latex crépe, 63 cents; fine Para, 68 cents—these 
prices not to apply to rubber contracts in force prior to May 1, 
1918. Imports for the three months beginning May 1 were 


limited to 25,000 tons, government requirements coming first, the 


balance to be allocated to each manufacturer at the rate of 7/16 
of his consumption during 1917. Then the Government fixed 


prices tor all other grades. All of these innovations were ac- 
cepted by the rubber trade with equanimity 

The 
large consumers had bought forward plantation rubber to the 
limit of their allocations. It is true that rubber free from the 
import restrictions was in continued demand, but the supply was 
soon exhausted. Later in the month maximum prices on 


jelutong, gutta siak, gutta percha and balata were fixed by the 


The market was stagnant during the month of June 


Government. 
During july the market was virtually dead, partly under the 


influence of the three months’ experimental restriction period, 
which began on May 1, and partly because of waiting to learn from 
Washington what regulations would be enforced for the balance 
of the year. Manufacturers’ allocations had evidently been 
covered, for very few certificates appeared. Standard plantation 
grades for future shipment were quoted as low as 42 cents, New 


York. A few small lots of free rubber were sold by importers 


against similar quantities to be shipped against allocation certifi- 


cates from stocks bought in the Far East prior to May 8, and 
for which no marketing provision had been made in the gov- 
ernment regulations. 

For August ‘and September the Government decided to permit 
the importation of 16,666 tons of crude rubber, the needs of the 
United States and allied governments coming first, the balance 
being allocated to manufacturers at the rate of 3/8 of 1/6 of their 
consumption during 1917; manufacturers not operating at full 
capacity in 1917 to receive allocations according to a special 
formula. It was also ordered that the number of tire casings 
and tubes produced and the amount of rubber used during 





Cents per Pound 


Cents per Poun 








FLucTUATIONS OF Upriver Fine, First Latex Crépe anp SMOKED 
Sueet Riesep Spot Russer Durine 1918. 


August and September should only be 50 per cent of the produc- 
tion and consumption during 1917. Paras were quoted at 60 to 
61 cents for August-September shipment during the latter part 
of August, but the consuming demand was limited to small 
quantities for immediate requirements. 

Quiet market conditions prevailed during September. Crude 
rubber imports were fixed at 25,000 tons for October, November 
and December, according to previous allocations. Toward the 
middle of the month considerable free rubber was offered by 
manutacturers who were overstocked, and sales were reported 
to have been made at prices ranging from 51 to 61 cents for 
crepe and 49% to 60 cents for ribs. Trading in allocation 
certificates was an unusual feature of the market, and the Far 
East received attention from manufacturers, relieving the dis- 
tress in that quarter to some extent. 

The Octol Orders for allocated 
and free rubber were infrequent and unimportant in volume. 
Allocated rubber remained firm, latex ranging from 37 to 42 cents, 
and ribs from 35% to 40 cents. Free rubber prices ranged from 
58% to 62 cents for latex and 57% to 61 for ribs. 
cated Para grades varied but little; upriver fine, from 56 to 58 


ver market was extremely dull. 


Prices on allo- 
cents. The price on free rubber ranged fom 62 to 66 cents for 
upriver fine 

For a brief period after November 11 the market condition 
improved, and the Government permitted the importation of 
7,500 tons over and above the amount previously allowed for the 
period ending December 31. Allocated rubber was quoted on 
November 12 at 51 cents for latex and 49 cents for ribs. Free 
rubber prices on November 26 were: 60 cents for latex and 52 
cents for ribs. At the same time, upriver fine was quoted at 66 
to 68 cents. 

During December quietness characterized the market. All 
restrictions as to the quantities of rubber that might be im- 
ported were removed. Import licenses were thenceforth to be 
granted regardless of quantities involved. Government option 
prices were withdrawn and undertakings as to maximum values 
were no longer required; the rubber, however, to be consigned to 
The Rubber Association and the usual guaranties required. 
Balata, gutta percha, gutta siak and jelutong are included in the 
term rubber as used in this paragraph. On December 26 first 
latex crépe was 54 cents, and upriver fine, 61 cents. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK. 

COMATOSE market, with occasional slight signs of ani- 
A mation, is not what an optimist likes to review. We posi- 

tively decline to join the ranks of the discouraged, how- 
ever, as the needs of the world for rubber products are too great 
for the present apathy to continue very long. Whatever troubles 
rubber men may be facing they can at least be glad that the last 
government shackles were removed on January 20, when the 
War Trade Board announced that importations of crude rubber, 
jelutong, balata, gutta siak, gutta percha, scrap, and reclaimed 
rubber are no longer to be consigned to The Rubber Association 
of America, and also that importers of crude rubber are no 
longer under the necessity of cabling license numbers to their 
shippers. 

Annual inventories of stocks have been claiming attention and 
machinery which had been used to the limit for war production 
is being repaired. Production of rubber goods must soon start, 
probably not with a rush, but sufficiently to enable us to register 
a steady monthly improvement from now on. 

The Singapore Government has cancelled the compulsory reg- 
ulations regarding baled rubber that required a minimum of 220 
pounds for sheets and 165 pounds for crepe to be packed in five 
cubic feet 

PLantaTions.—On the 7th of January spot latex was 58 cents, 
January-February shipments 56 cents; spot ribs were 58 cents, 
January-February shipments 56 cents; spot No. 1 amber crepe 
was 55 cents, January-February shipments 50 cents; spot No. 
1 brown crépe was 38 cents, January-February shipments 36 cents. 

On January 27 spot latex was 52 cents, April-December ship- 
ments 49 cents; spot ribs were 51 cents, April-December ship- 
ments 47 cents; spot amber crépe was 47% cents, April-Decem- 
ber shipments 45 cents. 

Paras.—On January 7 spot upriver fine was 64% cents, Janu- 
ary-February shipments 60 cents; spot upriver coarse was 34% 
to 35 cents; spot upper caucho ball was 35 cents, Febru- 
ary-March shipments 3434 cents; spot cameta was 25 cents, 
February-March shipments 24 cents; spot islands coarse was 24 
cents, February-March shipments 23 cents. 

On January 27, spot upriver fine was 59% cents; spot upriver 
coarse was 35% cents, February-March shipments 35% cents; 
upper caucho ball was 34 cents; spot islands coarse was 24 cents; 


spot cameta was 24 cents. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Following are the New York spot quotations, one year ago, 
one month ago and on January 25, the current date: 


Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 25, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1918 wie. = 5 

First latex crépe.... 53g e 
“Hevea first crépe... lt 4 @ 514@ 
Amber crépe No. Bes oe 48 @ 48 @ 49 @ 
Amber crépe No. 2. 47 @ 47 @ 488 @ 
Amber crépe No, 3... 46 @ 4 @ 47 @ 
Amber crépe No, 4... 45 @ 45 @ 4 @ 
Brown crépe, thick clean 44 @ 45 485 @ 46 @ 
Brown crépe, thin clean 44 @ 45 45 @ 46 @ 
Brown crépe, thin specky 42 @ 40 @ 40 @ 
Brown crépe, rolled... 33 @ 35 @ 33 @ 
Senched sheet, ribbed 

standard qualit © a - 
*Hevea ribbed smoked 34 @ 52 @ 530 @ 

GE cscccdessee 
Smoked sheet, ae 

standard quality... o 
*Hevea plain af 53 @ 51 @ 49 @ 
smooth smoked sheets 
Uns mek ed gon 

standard quality... 
*Hevea unsmoked 51 @ 0 @ 48 

Sheets ..cccccee e< i 
Colombo scrap No. 1.. 41 @ 38 @ @ 
Colombo scrap, No. 2.. 39 @ 3% 6 @ 33 @ 


BRAZILIAN PARAS— 


i £. Sere 
Upriver medium ...... 
Upriver coarse ....... 
Upriver weak fine.... 
Upper caucho ball..... 
Islands fine 00 600 
Islands medium ...... 
Islands coarse ........ 
GE 2cakedwenonees 
Lower caucho bail. 
’eruviar fn 
Tapajos fine ..... ecco 


AFRICANS— 


Niger flake, prime..... 

Paste ..ncescece 
Benguela, extra No. 
i ED. act cnseec 


Congo prime, black 
GEE sexiescusean 
Congo prime, red upper 
Rio Nunez ball....... 

Rio Nunez sheets ne 
ee 
Conakry niggers ..... 
Massai sheets and strings 


CENTRALS— 


Corinto scrap ..sscece 
Sine: aitia s1usage 

Central scrap ...ccees 
Central scrap | 

strip, 75 per cent. 

Central wet sheet, 25% 
Guayule, 20% guarantee 
Guayule, dry ......... 


MANICOBAS— 


Ceara negro heads.... 
CEBGG GEFED occoccceee 
Manicoba (basis 30% 
loss washing and 
drying) ..cccccce j 
Mangabeira thin sheet. 


EAST INDIAN— 


Assam crépe ......+s0- 
Assam onions ........ 
Penang block scrap.... 


BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar. 


Colombia ..... 
POMOAMS ccccce 
Surinam sheet ....... 
amber ...... 


PONTIANAK— 


Banjermassin 
Palembang ..... 
Pressed block .. ‘ 
WOH cc ccccccceece 


GUTTA PERCHA— 


Gutta Blak .cccccccce 
Red Macassar ....... 


guineas 
*Rubber Association of 


**Nominal. 





Market. 


Feb. 1, Jan. 1, 

1918. 1919 
58 a 61 @ 
52 @ 55 @ 
38 @ 354@ 
40 @ 51 @ 
37 a 35 @ 
47 @ 52 @ 
40 a 45 @ 
44,@ 234%@ 
244%@ 24 @ 
314@ 34 @ 
53 a **56 @ 
53 @ 57 @ 


46 i - @ 
63 1 "ss © 
63 @ @ 
63 @ **55 @ 
63 1 “se © 
37 7 37 @ 
36 @ 36 @ 36% 
35 @ 354%@ 3% 
33 @ 33 @ 33% 
25 @ 2 26 @ 27 
a @ 
@ @ 
32 @ @ 
28 @ 35  @ 
41 @ @ 
40 @ @ 
37 D 36 @ 37 
45 U 44 @ 45 
3 @ 38 @ 42 
72 @ 73 69 @ 71 
55 @ 58 @ 59 
51 @ 57 @ 58 
86 @ 87 93 @ 94 
88 @ 95 @ 
13 @ 14 144@ 
z 144% @ 
18 @ 2 is%@ 
@ @ 
20 @ 23 @ 24 
2.00 @ 3.00 2.99 @ 2.95 


America nomenclature. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER, 
New developments were lacking in the reclaimed rubber mar- 


ket during the past month. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


January 25, 1919. 


Subject to change without notice. 


Standard reclaims: 
BPP 
Friction geeseceesese 


CUE ceccccce 


Jan. 25, 
1919. 

84@ 

tae | 

334%@ 4 

499°@2«*S 8 

43 @# 

23 @ 

22%@ 
2g 

55 @ S3SK% 

28 @ 
2°24 @ 

32 @ 

30 @ 

4 @ 
"46 @ 
**55 @ 
**55 @ 
**55 @ 
**55 @ 

36 @ 

36 @ 

36 @ 

33 @ 

24 @ 

33 @ 

46 @ 

@ 
@ 

40 @ 

38 @ 
**36 @ 
©*44 @ 

37 @ 

72 @ 

60 @ 

56 @ 

8 @ 

9 @ 

13K%@ 

16 @ 

21 @ 

12 @ 

74 @ 25 
2.90 @3.00 


bas Sep Sod 
PoVasnaa 


bpieiete’ 


& 
69999999 


The inactivity on the part of the con- 
suming trade is attributable to the hesitancy that dominates most 
industries in the period of reconstruction. 
of a routine nature, but of sufficient volume to maintain prices that 
are unchanged from those quoted a month ago. 


The demand has been 
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THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW RUBBER SPOT PRICES. 
In regard to the tuation, Albert B. B brol 


s ‘ n crude January 


ar No. 68 William street, New York, advises as 7 on 
vs 1919,* 1918 7 
g tla 1 r < 2 ape Plantat s 
ly fror Lest $e g 3 Fir latex epe $0.58 @0.52 $0.59 @0.52 
6 ™ er nd those not so we nown 6 to € per cent Smoked sheet ribbe 56 @ .51 58 @ .50 
» . > om = - - Paras 
MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE ey ok tae Ene 61 > $8 63 @ > a, 50.76 
The following report of the auctions held at Singapore has Upriver coarse 36 > .34 42 » .37 5 > .50 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ , Islands, fine 54 @ .49 51 @ .47 @ .67 
een cabled by The Waterhouse Co., Limited Islands, ccars¢ 36 ~@ 22% 26%@ 24 6 @ 32 
at ( Ribs M et Cameta ° 5 @ .23 264%2@ .24 5 a 33 
Januar ; , 
R Son *Figured only to January 26 


WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT 
MUTI gapore, report [December 13, 1918] CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 








At aaah : sterdaw and tods ema ss Of 
eit he RF ny Mag he -R NEW YORK. 
me aaae é. cad ~ the fact that ~A a camer ween ’ ndicate the Weight in P« 
s : ‘ t of 6/ t ad P F a PARAS. 
ounie oy Fenny 7 , P co +f age meds Fine. Medium. Coarse. Cau t Totals 
$ ur ange ¢7 r era répes were the special er ry DECEMBER { By the Purus, from Para. 
' s an a f Alden’s Successors, 
I Limited . 64,073 . , etensee ‘ 64,073 
Ste ne I Hagemever & Brunn 1,200 fa a adh 67 20 78,400 
In Singapore per P s F. R. Henderson & Co. 54,860 . . 129,460 75,67 $9,990 
Pound Lond Pell & Dumont. Inc. 2,398 - 44,798 168,562 5.758 
S >» 7 7 lanuary 4. By the Sergife, from Para and Manidos 
tt t re t ¢ y a é 5 Alden’s Successors, 
Sheet, 1 t 1/ 8% i Limited ... axes SED @0sccce é600nne shenee 44,140 
Créne, 1 : i 7 1% 1 2% Hagemeyer & Brunn. 201,600 : pitst tn. ana 201,600 
Créne g ale 4 2 7 r a 4 H 4. Astlett & Co.. 138,006 98,000 95,000 137,50% 468,500 
Crépe I yT i 7 i 1/10 Meyer & srow . 376,320 44,800 . . eevcee 421,120 
Crénpe y . 2 4 4% r } 7% General R ver Co 26.880 33,600 201,60 262,080 
Créne i | a 4% Pell & Dumont, Inc. 23,572 ekse ae 44,798 168,562 236,932 
Cre i i 1% F. R. Henderson & Co ‘ ——  h Bete 15,300 
Ser virein os : . ‘. 7 January 6. By the George W. Elsey, from Para 
S loose 3 § >? 1/ 1% H. A. Astlett & Co 140,000 45,000 11,000 120,000 33,000 349,000 
General Rubber Co ~ % 68,000 168,000 
Quote no S. S. Currency F. R. Henderson & Co. 57,800 . is 35,400 15,600 108,800 


ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF NEW| [Dates of arrival not given. Pownps. 
YORK. 





a : ; Pounps. Decemper 30. By the Easterling, from Singa- 
By the Atsuta Maru From Singapore pore, via Kobe 
PLANTATIONS F. R. Henderson & C - ; 153,000 | Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 221.760 
TO NEW YORK, By the Korea Maru. From Singapore . ———a 
F. R. Henderson & Co...... . 183,700 TO NEW YORK 
Pounps By the Monteagle From Singapore. ) = ; 
TANUARY 7 By the Kerimata, from Batavia 8 Be Oe Be Sree 99,950 I eeanane 16. By the Andes Maru. from Pe 
PB he aA from | [oo eee ‘ nt The . lang, via Yokohama: 
reneral Rubber ( 0,0 y the Kaisho Maru. From the Far East Poel & Kelly 147 
F. R. Henderson & ¢ 45,050 Fred Stern & Co ete a eae See 170,280 . Y ssccreceseeees oes 14,760 
J. T. Johnstone & ¢ 45.000 1.640.070 By the East Wing. From the Far East DECEMBER 23 By the Grayson*, from Singa- 
| Fred. Stern & Co oe eaues : 338,400 i Shanghai: 
GUAYULE. | By the Grayson. From the Far East Aldens Successors, Limited : 30,420 
TO NEW YORK Fred. Stern & Co Satie 105,480 = ; ~o Insulated Wire & 
Pounps.| _ By the Key West. From the Far East Cable CO. wwe ee ace reece. 3,96° 
Decemper 28. All rail from Eagl Fred. Stern & Co..........-.--++. 24,480 | £ De Beene & Le..-.-- 109000 
Pass, Texas By the Vselayt From the Far East - enderson & Co....... 318,960 
Continental-Mexican Rubber ( 84.700| Fred. Stern & C . 9,000 | J, 7 Johnstone & Co...... 132,000 . 
. 2 ; ; , By the Shingi Maru. From the Far East United States Rubber Co.. 1,533,96 2,128,680 
DecemsBer 31 All rail from Eagle Fred. Stern & ( > 219,780 Decemeber 24. By the Suwa Maru, from Singa 


Pass, Texas 5 ae . , rol. ~- 
, pads . he nasa pore. via Yokohama: 
Continental-Mexican Rubber ( 50 AT SAN FRANCISCO. | Rubber Trading Co ; 16.900 


January I By the J lin rante “rcewrRer 18 By the Vondel. From Batavia DecemBer 30. By the Easterling, from Singa 
». 19, from Galveston via Lared General Rubber Co.. ee 828,000 | . pore, via. Kobe: 
Te xas: uM ' 60.400 DecemMBer 21 By the Rindjsani From Batavia. | ‘ ‘h irles I : PN TE eee 69,660 
( nenta exican R ( 400 | General Rubber Co 972,400 United States Rubber Co.. 85,760 
- amy 22 All rail f are Fred. Stern & Co 266,580 | —— Successors, Limited 5,940 
exas 1 1 1 5 1 : © 1,14 
> ht ‘ Stein, Hall & ¢ 11,200 1,250,189 | Robinson & Co........... <1, 14 
( tinental-Mexican R er 000 D . By ¢ Pate Sli ae L. Littlejohn & Co........ 181,980 
TO AKRON = —— 2 se m 5!M-/ Fd Maurer, Inc. ....... . 102.4 
: , : ; P oT R bher C 629 190 | Meyer & Brown ........... 67 50 
amt — r gle Pass eed Rw & Co 10 960 692.080 = 7 r Importers & Dealers _ 
as: a: ; ected B. eecceseccceescosases 177,6¢ 
Continental-Mexican R ‘ I ut AT SEATTLE Poel & Kelly..... hens 258,480 1,070,546 
DecemBer 23 By the Grayson From Singa- Dex anaes 30. By the Easterling, from Penang 
. via obe 
CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT | Gene 688.960 F. R Henderson & Co... 35,14 





PACIFIC COAST AS REPORTED. | '.,,.%: Henderson & | | og oe BB ae CS a 


PLANTATIONS Decemeer 29. By the Easterling. From Singa DecemBer 30 by the Easterling rom Port 
Swettenham, via Kobe 


ts of 1 ’ en. pore » 7 ces 
[Ports of arrival given.) “ cause & Beows 134.400 Robinson & Co........ 27,540 
Decemper 18. By the si Maru. Fr Singa-| Fred Stern & ¢ 173,934 December 31. By the Ship Varu, fr 
aase F. R. Henderson & C 83,600 wr Penang, via Kobe 
Rubber Trading ( 145.6009 | General Rubber 351.680 743,614 | Rubber Trading CBvccece 7 5 S¢ 
Decemnper 18. By the s Mar From Sin Jaxvary 19. By the Kanahram From the Far | Robinson & Co... see 06. , 
gapore East Poel & Kelly ........ 87.45 69,340 
Peshhawe * ng ‘ ( ever tr t 80.000 = >» ¢ . 
Rubber Trading ‘ 960 M & Brow ° < 80,000) TO SEATTLE, WASH 
JANUARY By I 


re vom "| CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT| Deceanen 30. By the Easterling eas 


pore, via 


J. T. Johnstone & 67.848 . Kobe 
“January 19. By the n lay Fror PACIFIC COAST AS STATED Aidens’ Successors, Linited 78 
I tem — ge BY SHIP’S MANIFESTS.’ Robinson & Co.... “ 
Rubber Trading Ce 68 J. T. Johnstone & Co... 88,82 
TANUARY 21 By the Ning ‘ SEATTLE AND TACOMA L. Littlejohn & Co....... 256,504 
1. T. Johnstone & Cx 51,500 Raw Products Co os 36.004 
" December 26 By the Matsura Maru emua PLANTATIONS. Fred. Stern & Co..... 173.34 
Maru, and Kaisho Maru. From the Far East [Figured 180 founds net to the case or bale.) Mitsui & Co., Limited. . 495,180 
J. T. Johnstone & Ce 73,921 rO AKRON, OHIO United Malaysian Rubber Co 60.480 292,480 
Decemper 30. By the “ Maru and Meikai Pounps, 
Maru From the Far East Decemeer 23 Ry the Grayson*®, from Singa 1Footnote—The figures under this head and un- 
1. T. Johnstone & ( $6,672 pore. via Shanghai der Crude Rubber Arrivals at Pacific Coast as Re 
JANUARY 4 ty the Arabia Maru From: the | The B. F. Goodrich C« + 333.360 | ported, have been obtained from different sources; 
Far East I (x year Tire & Rubber repetitions may. therefore, occur 


J. T. Johnstone & C 116,308 Ce eves ; 915,120 1,248,480 Arrived at Tacoma 
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’ : Pounps. | _ Pounps P \ E 
Decemeer 30. By the J erling, from Penang, | The Goodvear Tire & Rubber anufactures 
via Kobe Goods Ce imited ...... 3.060 

F. R. Henderson & Ce 19,980 American Express Co..... 120,420 384,660 $528 
|. T. Johnstone & Co 85,860 105,840 4 
- - TO VANCOUVER. v 
352 cases shortshipped ’ : a and 
DeceMBER 30 By the aste? + from Port December 31. By the Shinkoku Maru, from 36 

Swettenham, via K “4 Het “se Rabh “ws 12.600 Totals , ‘ . $6,848 
‘ aos cules ibhe 12,6 
Aldens’ Succe rs, Limited 7,561 The Goodyea ; 
inson & Co 4,860 12,420]  ¢ Limited 06 41,660; RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
JECEMBER 31 by the S$ »ku Mar from . 
Penang and Singapore Kobe DECEMBER By the S la fre AT NEW YORK. 

Mitsui & Ce Limited 108, 18 Singapore a Kobe 

Poel & Kelly . :, Rawling, Davis & ¢ 45,900 —— 

L. Littlejohn & Co o " Ux REI - 

| rnton Rubber Co., | ted. 520 SAN FRANCISCO. 

D wer lire & Rubber Goods PLANTATIONS. : ; VALUE 
Co ° imite d ‘ =U" = J ‘ By t € I na 3° irom Ba av Pp ~ + 
January 19. By the Ka lay from Cok \ssociat f ood 

v Yokohama It 1.159.020 4 1.89 
Poel & Kelly ° : 680 | & ¢ : 81.160 1,440,180 4,88 366 
TO TACOMA, WASH 26. By the 7e laru, from Yoko - 0 
DECEMBER 3 By tl as n*, f£ Sing i , 34 
2 ( Li € 46( “ 
c via angha + 

] Littlejohn & ( 446 v & ¢ . 96U ments 4 = 

United Malaysian Rubt ( cessors, |] ted <0,044 Ir s 7.36 
Lir ed , ° &/ ,0€ t S 4 } 068 

Fred. Stern & Co 105,48 36,240 ire€ er ¢ 65,34¢ - t 12 400 

TO WATERTOWN, MASS ° . Ronnie pig “- — \fr 644 55 
DeceMBER 23 By t Gra) from Singa- : By _— oe eee — ~> KTR 
_ By Totals < 67¢ 

pore, via Shanghai , , cy 

Hood Rubber Co 408,600 Ne g (Por 
Decemeer 30 By the Easterling, from Singa ay 

pere, via Kobe Straits Settlements $9.61¢ 
Hood Rubber Co... 235,800 172.660! alata 
DecemMBer 31. By the Shinkoku Maru, from Fr 
Penang, via Kobe Panama 211.106 
Hood Rubber Co 487,800 Brazil . 75 
DeceMBer 20. By the Rindjani, from Batavia: Columbia > oe 
2Arrived at Tacoma. British Bank of 5S America 209,400 Sent 
GUTTA PERCHA. Totals 7,67 $18,391 
' TO NEW YORK RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS  keclaime:! rubies $16,767 
JECEMBER 30 ty the Easterling, from Si ndia rubber manufact $ 
pore, via Kobe: AT BOSTON. = ; ron 
Innis & Co., Inc ncingich sa Geel ae 209! Port of THE District MASSACHUSETTS—NOVEM France $534 
CANADA VIA VANCOUVER. BER, 1918 va ies 
mn cotland +583 
PLANTATIONS. IMPORTS PouNpbs ALUE Canada 
TO GRANBY, QUI Crude rubber Japs 53 
DecemBer 31. By the Shinkoku Maru, fron From i ae aad 
Penang: | Straits Settlements 06.313 $973,813 | Totals : 710,610 
Miner Rubber Co., Limited...... 8,820 cailiaen aalaiianahe EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
TO GUELPH, ONT MANUFACTURED 
DecemBer 30. By the Easterling, from Singa From— \utumobile tires 
pore, via Kobe F ngland . 1,200 $4,623 
The F. E. Partridge Co., Limited.... 30,240 | Rubber manufactures $10 
DeceMBER 31. By the Shinkoku Maru, from 4 4 
Penang, via Kobe From 7 
The F. E. Partridge Co., Limited.... 30,240 England $959 33. 
TON NT . 
ro HAMILTON, ONT. : Exports: 
DECEMBER 30 By the Easterling, from Singa Insulated wire and cables 
pore, via Kobe 
foston Insulated Wire & Cable Co.... 1,800 To ' 
TO KITCHENER, ONT. Newfoundland $10 ie 
DeceMBer 31. By the Shinkoku Maru, from| Rubber belting 7 
5 Penang, via Kobe | i i ur 71 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited... a 40,320 To | 4,043 
TO MONTREAL, QUE. | Canada... $151) Ja » 3i3 
D 30. By the Easterling oc: | Newfoundland 76 lrinidad 760 
EC ae, 30. by the Easterling m Singa-| (Cuba 68 British West In $ 793 
; pore : : | as me | Cul 581 
Rubber Importers & Dealers Co... 39,060 0 LA a $981 | Danish West Indies 488 
TO SHERBROOKE, QUI Rubt B Dutch West Indies 328 
, . ubber Boots | rer di 217 
DecemBer 30. By the Easterling, from Singa-| ~ . : French West Indies on 
- 0 | 3,46 
pore gan 
Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co 8,280 France airs 0 | - . 5,640 
2 , } : P Carad - OF 54,904 
DeceMBER 31 By the Shinkoku a tially al — : 1 , 
Penang, via Kobe: Newfoundland rs 660 - 
Panther Rubber Manufacturing ( 53,460 : os 
TO TORONTO petate — 
DecemBer 30 By the Easterlis f Singa- | Rubber Shoes 
pore, via Kobe To— 

Va ler Linde Rubber ( Car 1 1 22 
ere 7" 45,361 Mic ] lan ; 60 

Alexander Macpherson ( 30, 24¢ — Pe ‘ v" oe 0 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubbe ny sya +. 2390 
Ce oon 40 ( " airs 8: 

Decemeer 30. By the Easterling, fr Malacca, | Totals 10,532 
via Kobe : : 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods ( Lir I ggists’ rubber sundries 
ited brnens 9,960 Tx 
Decemerer 30. By the Easterling, f1 Penang, | Newfoundland 

via Kobe Cuba 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ Lin 
ited . : 40,320 Totals 
: } 
DeceMBER 31 By the Shini u Maru, from Ti ¢ = $ 
, ‘ - ires tor t s ’ 
Penang, via Kobe : : 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, I To d 77 
ited ‘ 87 ,48¢ Cu ue 

Van der Linde Rubber Co., ee Fountain pens 
i err ' i 5,820 ‘ tures 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods rs . 

Riks BEUEE sccccscs 47,880 | Newfoundla number 9 $9 Totals 12,288 

' 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING THE MONTH OF 


EXPORTED TO— 
Evaors: 


ape, wesenonbbesaesenvecs 
Switzerland 
England  .....ccsccecrenecens 


Totals, Europe 

Nortu AMERICA 
British Honduras 
Canada 
Guatemala 
Costa Rica . 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico ...... ; eeeee 
Miquelon, Langley, etc.. 
Newfoundland and | abrador. 
West Inlies— 


British 
Barbados 
arm 
rinidad and Tobago. 

Other British West Indi es. 
Cuba . Seeeanee 
Danish West Indies.......... 
Dutch West Indies...... 


French West Indies Be ceeennees 
Haiti . 
Dominican Repu c 


Totals, North 
Soutm AMERICA; 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana . 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Totals, 
ASIA 
China jan 
Chosen 
British India . 
Straits Settlements 
Dutch East Indies 
French East Indies 
Hoagkong 
apan 
ussia in "Asia. 
Siam on 


Totals, Asia 
OcBANIA 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Other British 
French Oceania .. 
German Oceania 
Philippine Islands 


Totals, 
AFRICA: 
British West Africa 
British South Africa 
British East Africa. 
Canary Islands ... 
Madagascar , 
Portuguese Africa 


Totals, Africa 


Oceania 


Oceania 


Totals 


NOVEMBER, 1918. (BY COUNTRIES.) 



























































Tires. All Other 
Belting, Hose Druggists’ Rubber Manufactures 

and Packing. Boots. Shoes. Sundries. Automobile. All Other. of India Rubber. 
r on = is on ~ tn ae —— » taut Tl eee Total 
Pounds. Value. Pairs. Value. Pairs. Value. Pounds. Velen, Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. Value 
oteseee ecescee _cccesce Ceecece © escccce ecccces coccece 90 $230 $230 
PREEEEIEE dccscus suvadas, senbess Gane oy etesxtampepienrate 5,511 (5,507 358,213 
eeiia > | Cian Eee caathae ieeileies GmspOns aca te oh esis sites 18,149 21,318 21,318 
45,277 $17,386 i me wesese senses 43 $25 9,807 4,396 eceecoe seesece 719 529 2,344 
Bess apie ces ink caleaiment “cme: dean See ee cbakank: caneree 28 45 2059 
CERECSe SOCSES C6CCREO ‘Seceren Geasene Seersee cescees emiceas e80GEee eneagas sees 14,743 3,246 3,246 
Saunt” eke waa hia’ Sieibmend shane eee GE” ences -beanaes 2,467 
15,006 6,584 oe seccsce ce seeeess 580 651 GEGED GEE devcese caveces 37,978 32,797 78,913 
60,283 $23,970 64,343 $250,349 ....205 cnvvees 623 $676 198,858 $147,656 1,357 2,467 77,218 $63,672 $488,790 
105 $ eecesoe secesse 935 $901 162 $109 470 $1,059 39 $71 4 $54 $2,240 
64,434 35,598 4,030 $14,881 19,201 17,619 18,107 20,577 21,623 20,861 8,798 4,264 176,311 160,035 273,835 
571 BED esccsee coeccee 48 50 11 11 747 a aeedaee cédesec 6 12 1,218 
1,603 742 coee eevcece es 6m 0660000 —cenecee 529 579 650 158 274 216 1,695 
136 100 24 48 1,180 1,045 281 254 533 763 180 133 226 145 2,488 
362 273 Pate ‘eile 229 399 322 189 249 ss waa 1,617 917 2,161 
5,971 3,282 17 105 3,478 2,974 510 402 16,550 ett 9,050 3,612 5,539 4,077 28,319 
379 510 6 weeesee Sbeesee eeeenes 320 527 2,368 113 195 222 138 31 4,687 
60,406 $3,192 70 346 oe 7 5,237 6,307 101,526 138, $58 7,380 4,635 11,321 10,299 211,000 
senneee ee ccoee ) 1 SOCCERe eoeseee eosdece cnaeges eoce ccccece 64 259 
4,824 3,571 732 1,909 13,899 9,868 7 82 4,834 SPGQ cecccce coecces 4,475 3,132 22,502 
see —bssne< eee » e60¢ses 64 207 2,046 4.043 388 159 134 170 4,579 
20 400 ace 72 117 93 113 453 715 346 171 1,349 781 2,297 
513 262 cee 354 398 491 806 14,92 17,760 253 211 1,397 1,375 20,812 
93 , > reer eees 156 152 109 108 1,996 3,225 136 4 123 a 793 
57,817 33,459 898 667 9,123 8,266 4,863 8,672 242,044 235,057 14,300 8,881 58,954 42,235 337,237 
12 18 aaa rine coke -tebaaie 4 573 Be “eens cah 7 3 715 
48 20 1 1 43 48 288 328 119 137 278 222 736 
176 97 156 128 5 8 6,594 5,176 620 131 291 100 5,640 
599 327 ae al 1 2 2,638 3,462 37 42 3,846 646 4,479 
2.848 1.731 636 701 222 241 «4,244 —S «5,792 981 1,264 1,213 1,170 10,899 
202,017 $134,110 5,771 $17,956 $0,693 $43,477 30,918 $38,666 425,226 $457,105 43,472 $24,137 267,704 $226,160 $941,611 
39,724 $16,538 eis ; 1,039 $2,907 137,295 $154,904 ....... sess 17,869 $23,217 $197,566 
11.054 8.951 36 $21 ae scesade | Se [ae 13 $35 472 455 24,124 
6,416 4,863 3,251 1,920 3,389 3,414 48,945 40,584 1,447 843 5,625 8,652 60,276 
49,926 32,846 ceccees 3,024 2,763 514 860 74,217 85,589 16,915 8,139 15,246 11,027 141,224 
2,421 2,220 33 $1 136 249 2,942 3,427 1,527 682 2,090 1,292 921 
1,100 437 ce sOb6605 e60secue 6668050 2,475 Gee snveces eee 448 749 5,407 
785 Ge eesecss ¢oseues 2,602 2,493 956 1,001 11,908 12,546 90 45 573 1,239 17,960 
198 BD ceecetss c68acee séeende _gnesces 23 23 550 Ge aebcaee cdsedoe sesecee so¢eecs 676 
reed sitet me iter atk Ag DAES ANS 26 23 23 
6 yaa °° 4931 aed 319 449 20,831 °29,226 1,046 750 5,284 5,540 40,896 
na iad tiie, gibebd’ eaiene “ihe senha bene “% WeShen. . sedans 56 11 117 
é 469 mene: eeekucs 864 1,504 9,420 12, 200 75 150 2,329 2,083 16,406 
119.035 $71,904 8,946 $7,248 7,240 $10,407 321,339 $357,999 21,113 $10,644 50,018 $54,394 $512,596 
6.762 $7,351 ove 733 $1,997 429 $509 RAED BERS cectkues ceases 2,041 $1,805 $26,968 
50 51 BOs Gbeseee yee , - ahs 6honees ete weterng etdh ebbnees ° akend $1 
9,846 7,079 cee eee | 613 1,354 2,810 3,331 10,412 5,658 30 $56 7,294 5,655 23,133 
eee stn one $76 656 92 ie: ecuieaed mies i oclmmret 1,17 1,199 1,935 
12,¢ 14,345 ose 266 SheKiwe sebeenn 608 1,865 73,348 43,011 2,163 700 8,322 13,039 74,960 
3/195 1/464 oy - cant aR MMRE Suecnaie ania sie 780 psa irrie-s tip 1,797 
mete engonee 204 $896 1,582 1,264 25 21 6,296 7,847 ‘ 7 604 595 10,623 
23,007 9,835 312 2,705 7,664 5,898 £87 774 8,397 9,365 450 350 33,171 26,697 55,624 
ht isa NR eM tisAe wk. “dees Gear aaa: itsedtics Sccoded sie: aueaediaiadeds. Sakasion PY 
55,550 $40,125 516 $3,601 14,174 $11,175 4,590 $6,625 107,473 $81,187 3,423 $3,439 52,607 $48,990 $195,142 
$54,073 Lone GEER 19,590 GOOOUD cicccic coccccs 59,418 $76,706 15,771 $13,949 31,451 $25,110 $183,623 
8,842 384 1,387 ceete “sesueee 837 $945 Dn) Gee séesese «005008 18,284 16,290 65,474 
eeeee ee evecee © S0seeed e00seee seneeee sodeses 111 n eststsé secteke 42 267 439 
375 SPD ceceeee ceceses seoeces soeseee cossece sessese 150 a skéeene seceece 3 3 547 
oss teseees sense cane o 008 |” eemie —_ vaatae 228 a” tnasate -cceeube 1 1 299 
21,884 15,089 36 79 28,876 23,032 1,131 2,596 73,599 29,168 4,746 2,127 36,582 22,282 94,373 
130,998 $78,403 1,624 $4,396 46,050 $33,887 1,968 $3,541 158,684 $144,499 20,517 $16,076 86,363 $63,953 $344,755 
es tees neeees Peer eee oss R0G0e e660006 Conese cbbe6de GheSeEh sebecce seneeue 25 $54 
106,127 $50,361 227 $794 1,555 $1,315 456 $526 26,062 $79,577 1,934 $1,105 34,763 20,449 154,127 
615 BBP cccsece cecesee ee C0606Ce 6660006 seeesee 122 SED ccccece stcecee 32 18 440 
S SORESES SEREESS —SESORRS c680606 cDECORS SEEKER CeneSSO SEEKERS ‘SOOEERD. Saeeanée dcd6ece 36 42 42 
Bik tenet ee Hennes Renee ee te eee ee seeee ee Beeeeee eettees 332 Ml Gstones ee00dee “eeocene aesoes 565 
08 Gee d6uetee Gudeeer c060006 setedes sedeees ceeneen 64 De sedeese. scacnse 70 85 859 
107,450 1,300 227 $794 1,555 $1,315 456 $526 126,580 $80,399 1,934 $1,105 34,926 $20,648 $156,087 


. 675, 333 $399,812 


Compiled by the Bureau of teen and Domestic Commerce, aie annens na Commerce, 


72,481 $277,096 121,418 $97,102 


45,795 $60,441 1,338,160 $1,268,845 





91,816 $57,868 
Washington, BD. ¢.) 


"568,836 $477,817 $2,638,981 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA, MANAOS, AND IQUITOS DURING NOVEMBER, 1918. 














NEW YORE. EUROPE. 
———————— —_ — a ee 
EXPORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. 
Stowell & Co : ..-kilos 35,531 6,096 13,146 23,634 78.407 COI. uancous 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil 344,075 34,038 70,625 203,067 651,805 eee 
J. Marques ..cccscccees 118,603 17,170 291,210 75,740 502,723 ,, eee 
Saurez, Filho & Co. ‘ 127,349 = ccveces eaeubes 90,388 217,737 a  ‘ehegess 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited 119,334 9,322 18,150 ecccece 146,806 44,044 cn aneee 
G. Fradehzi & Co...... 40,800 12,158 20,413 27,368 100,739 SS,.260 — cccccce 
Bitar Irmaos - 15,435 386 14,080 95,369 8 eer 


———, Grand 


Torats. Torats. 
44,169 122,576 
46,092 697,897 
40,043 766 
29,507 247,244 
44,044 190,850 

5,2 135,9 

neers 125,270 








919. 


10, 899 
941,611 





56,087 


38,981 
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Medium. Coarse. Caucho. 
ossceen 15,840 41,100 82,440 
24,860 50,000 119,910 





79,170 468,324 606,666 2,025,837 
66,389 253,581 541,748 1,870,503 
1,258 23,826 35,267 83,026 





EXPORTERS Fine. 
Chaeh B COcccccscecccccceces - 25,500 
EINES ica cccccccescccosesceses 45,050 

OME nnn n04800s0eeessunune 871,677 
Pn DOS scececeseessucsnee 1,008,785 
PUGMR BGMOS cccccccccesceccoce 22,675 

Gees ‘Tete cowscsencssic 1,903,137 





146,817 745,731 1,183,681 3,979,366 


(Compiicd by Stowell & Co., Paré, Brazil.) 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA 


— 
TOTALS. 





215 
187,950 
0 


549,025 














EUROPE. 
—— — —— GrRano 
Medium. Coarse. Caucho Torats. Torats, 
Ccccces ecoecese be eccce 22,100 104,540 
SCOGCCE 6664086 SOESES6 e680080 119,910 
obéeeen ~“Nednsee 8 sesened 261,215 2,287,052 
sree a ere 190,260 2,060,763 
sveveve 66.06002 eccccce 99,860 182,886 
re eres ee 40s ee S 800 $51,835 4,530,701 


AND MANAOS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1918. 




















































































































NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
~ AN : . ate GRAND 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. TOoTALs, Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats. Torats. 
J. Marques ..cccccccscccces kilos 162,109 oinens 193,124 63,241 418.474 63,347 ener venient saebawe 63, 347 481,821 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil.... 102,196 10,337 41,053 86,171 246,757 onceuen 246,757 
Suarez, Filho & Co.....cccccocess 132,719 eoveges dann ens 12,476 Sn 8 86¢s8e0ee Seeseee s060600 seesave  kendenn 145,195 
G. Fradelizi & Co......ccccsecses 50,749 331 30,462 30,387 111,929 Rivets 111,929 
Stowell & Coe. .cscoscccecs-coose 43,746 21,944 22,177 4,082 91,949 aeeens ineene 91,949 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited...... eusaeen anne 8,209 25,922 a ee) eee a ee ssn aie 34,131 
Sundry shippers .....-..seeeseee 22,783 $,000 sa cccces 27,783 cesccce eeeeees 27,783 
521,302 32,612 300,025 222,279 1,076,218 63,347 ~ 63,347 1,139,565 
Prom Manacd ...cccccccccoceces 330,750 112,594 149,098 255,696 848,138 i cooscoe |6ORLI 
TEE cn ccévancanenneeicesane 852,052 145,206 449,123 477,975 1, 924, 356 omnniees comptes 866 eseEOe cesocce cscocce 1,987,703 
i en Oe cea ECREREORN SEAR OERUONR ME CNEL S6SEEESESEESOS Ie 1008506010 dteC REE OeEebieneeteenehaceneebasseher ele 20,604 
From Par tc BEEN. 66606 OR S68 0.64 ERS 05:05 00K EFSSSE4 EROS 6HCSEEEH6H6HCESES 68SSEE DEUS 0 66456066660. 066H00551006546600.660 4056000440040 85508 49,420 
2,057,727 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA AND MANAOS DURING OCTOBER, 1918. 
NEW YORE. EUROPE. 
ce gee wea a - : - GranD 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats Fine. Medium Coarse. Caucho. Torats TorTats. 
Suarez, Filho & Co.......+-. BOR occcccs oceseae ES sk cee owe 60,315 38,487 eees eee eo ceccce soe 38,487 98,802 
J, Marques .....-e+ereseeeseees 25,330 se 25.330 39,140 39,140 64,470 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil. eceocee + Cees -asenteoe 8 0 0stecane odecten 61,911 61,911 
Gegwell & Coe. cccccccccseccsocce 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited...... oeees ealirie 35,123 35,123 35,123 
G. Fradelizi & Co. .cccccccccccce seseune seen ocesene pomnaie 20,131 20,131 20,131 
Sundry shippers .......eeeeseee: 1,360 24,331 42,573 68,264 22,294 22,294 90,558 
26,690 84,646 42,573 153,909 267,086 —s...0. vesseas  ceseeee 267,086 420,995 
From Manaos ..cccccccccccccces ae ‘*snece seesces pnetena eae 185,297 2,720 8,269 66,654 262,940 262,940 
Dieths &, snsideutamesenees 26,690 84,646. 42,573 153,909 452,383 2,720 8,269 66,654 $30,026 683,935 
(Compi led by Adelbert H. Alden, Limited, Pardé, Brazil.) 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1918. 
wEW 1 YORK. EUROPE. 
—- ~-- — - NW — GranD 
EXPORTERS Fine. Medium. Coarse Caucho. TorALs. Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Toras TorTALs. 
ness iF Se . Ngee kilos 155,585 32,207 17,092 117,430 ee “WE caecca- docu weees 105,167 427,481 
J. A. Mendes & Co......--ees 47,586 38,500 133,500 100,000 319,586 eee secene.  Seewen > ‘cee 30,940 350,525 
ih Mc suasenesbeste <teece ‘stnask cwesee . WSEEE) ‘Kuenwe aaadee | Shales 7,154 66,654 73,808 73,808 
Pe. cece. wagune- eda.  eabeee”  aenaile 60,407 566 oe “Gases 61,071 61,071 
General Rubber Co. of De. . giasea  “aakgenl!” Sektee | eee heii Me wiew! gouge. Vere 50,000 50,000 
Moraes, Carneiro & Co.....00+ ceeees «sw eeee sw nnn 11,979 11,979 24,080 3,967 ee eae 28,240 40,219 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited: eee 1,107 17,523 20,000 / Beers, eee Pe eee 20,060 40,060 
Ee MOMMA ncsccusceses 420 1,132 5.612 > ee SS gveeun 25,255 30,867 
Di oo ee lo Gee) *geeeke \. eee RE cua, jy cUeee Une 12.094 12/094 
Amorim Irmaos .....e.escccee sceeees  ceseee  ceeeee  ceseee 13,600 Ge = “aitasme ©. cee 20,000 20/000 
Totals, Manaos .......- 152.119 248,064 679,491 340,488 10,933 8,560 66,654 426,635 1,106,126 
Sa tennelt, Bqultee ...<-.+sces : 2,800 11,084 MEE.” ocfcsawal -<ccane. *chacuk eect ne Caen 35,970 
Dettle ss ccsscevecentes 154,919 259,148 715,461 340,488 10,933 8,560 66,654 426,635 1,142,096 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING OCTOBER, 1918. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
cc FCM —_—— — SF GranD 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho Torats. TorTALs. 
J. A. Mendes & C kilos 243.554 9.811 43,243 152,374 ME) --sseuss" ‘eae “pee eee ees 448,982 
General Rubber Co. °5E ‘Brazil. . 191,891 95,910 33,097 55,349 a ests. abies ‘teats .deeebe Seadien 376,247 
Tancredo Porto & Co........-. 38,397 35,443 22,817 112,754 Sei Reese Semeus Seneees execcen ee 209,411 
Stowell & Co... ccccscccccecs 5,344 eee eee I ie 26,750 26,750 63,755 
a galeries Sep Me casa 3,992 10,643 My ceasca. . ccanead cxedbnd Ane Meee 59/215 
Moraes, Carneiro & Co.....000  eveees a eesses 13,021 0 A ee PP ee ee 18,021 
Vianna & Lyra........ssceees 170 160 270 150 . «cheeses ‘sede’ Seteen “gegen” “wanna 750 
Totals, Manaos ......-. "$23,936 936 177,985 103,419 344,291 1,149, 631 Co00ee eeesen 66660 26,750 26,750 1,176,381 
On Seenelt, HenNES coc<cccesse 11,330 3,362 5,808 10,562 ME) \iciees capade “Gattue” aghutes eee 31,062 
TOE viciawcceessccass 535,266 181,347 109,227 354,853 1,180,693 jeneee actene | aatinks 26,750 26,750 1,207,443 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING NOVEMBER, 1918. 
NEW , Teas. EUROPE. 
- a SE - GranD 
Fine. Medium. - naeng “Caucho. ToraLs. Fine Medium. ase Caucho. Torats. Torats. 
EX PORTERS 
PB Meee Be OO.. cscsecss kilos 132,730 8,670 53,000 40,160 234,560 eer ee a ee 31,170 265,730 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil.... 147,046 6,776 10,931 21,000 185,753 at  setcen  ecsnads. esadess 30,000 215,753 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited...... 35,020 3,902 27 40,800 79,992 30,000. ccccce 30,000 110,592 
Biewen & Cee cccccccvcecese eee 17,995 24,214 7,703 = ce cover Ve savuie <éeebin Oc4c008 <oneuse  semenen 49,912 
rn ..  cceeeietebhesas “eeneeee  sogdens “SeaGeee  SeEbSGe. watGeuts > wastes aataaas saesens 30,770 30, Aa 
Tancredo, Pee: De Gis cncccsceeen ceceses 606080 —cosseen eseeeee sedsics tt -witene —wesesde eieupiel 20,400 20,4 
Reman TRESS 0 ocncececeeveses anh peel Tei * eter  “wihanes “cheeks eecawee: . sabia 20,000 20, 000 
BE. cds antwsgepenesutas 332,791 43,562 71,904 101,960 550,217 162,940 Cb0S0S 8 eséeene sedenne 162,940 713,157 
fin transit, IquitoS......cccccccsee coveces soeceee  eeeeeee cossees ceveees Se 0 sioneéknave sceeeese, csseaed 99,860 99,860 
Grand sates... cccvcssecoses 332,791 43,562 71,904 101,960 $50,217 SUR BGO  ccccces «= sveccee «= ev ed 008 262,800 813,017 


(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Manaos, Brazil.) 
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OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 


UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE 


Oct 


MI 
P 4 
I I 7 49 7 
I r 
I $ 
1 , 
c ; ‘ 
Por 
‘ € a 7 
I $4 1 
Ma at 
} 
} . " 4 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
M 
Aut 8 9 794_8¢ 
\ t $ g $1.3 
Recla ed 7 45 8 32 
Belting, e ar } 43,96 . gga 
Rubber t ts ’ ‘ 928,245 7,163 
Rubber shoes 7,5 $4,427 
Druggists’ rubber s 66,09 49 7 
the ber mnuta é 486 $77.07 
tals $ 717 
I ntair t mur 74 3.313 7.318 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
| AN UFACTURED 
1 1 ble g $1.78 97.974 
{ ta er 31.400 
Totals, unmanufacture ; $ $255.18 7.974 
MANU FACTURED— 
India bher $419 
tta c ? 45 
tals. manuf t $4 


AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


4 
0 
‘ 
4é 
661 
448 
41.130 
ae ; 
40°? 2% 
218.8 
2.4 
496.78 
4 
= R¢ 
$41 OR¢ 
$6,428 


$6.428 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


sl 
I g se a 2 
' e 4 7.064 
( re¢ s 7 
] 
a 
» hose 4 
et 7 
tires x 
‘ 4 
I e I 
, ; < é 
Z s ‘ 
r x 754 
g se ar $ 4 
\ es 4 7 
( r tire 606 
( r fo 127 
Total $1 7 
letails of ex es er aur se by c ntries 


$ 4 
4% 

uM 

¢ ( 
va, 

‘ 4 
> 44 

$24 

October 
ge 4 


1918 (BY MONTHS). 





MANICOE 

( Guay- M OR 

f s uLe. Gr 17 
‘ 4 ; 788 
7 8 68 79 20 18 3 0,162 
M 4 t 87 7.16 8,624 
. 8 8 7 29 7 4 3,000 
i 8 74 x9 23 6,28 8,411 
a7 46 12 60 0 4 5,096 
7 ¢ 8 88 59 676 
x 111 : 7,290 
S + ’ 74 ,664 
) 4.850 

7 5 ,61 

) 7 726 g 18 Rs 2 2.776 
67 20.086 730 762 1,329 146 156,220 172,942 

? figures compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 

UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 
IMPORTS. 
Nove 
RED I - VAL E. P ALUE 
{ ¢ 
Fr = 

ndies 7 41,433 
Africa ¢ 621 
81,400 4,805 
in Africa 244,90" 18,512 





rents and de 
pendencies, including La 

















+ tires and tubes.... 





MOD cons cceesess , l, 271,605 434,00 402,775 
Federated Malay States.. 1,3: 165,188 ,681,46 201,328 
Ceylon nd dependencies 082.000 260,395 1,015,50 16,872 
Othe: countries 347,700 51,173 856,50 101,589 

Totals 099,000 £8,705,100 1,688,677 27,702 
Waste and re imed 166,000 1,206 14,90 523 
Totals 000 £1,689,883 8,720,000 £1,028,225 
Gutta percha 3,000 164,678 1,244, 1€ 236,534 
M FACTURED 
Boots and shoes—dozen pairs 6,947 £22,891 2 £24,327 
Water f clothing ..... 3,840 6,561 
Carriage tires and tubes 330 oegeces 
Automobile tires and tubes 145,988 85,528 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. 1,960 99 
I le tires and tubes...... 1,107 ws 
Ins ted wire : ‘ 786 25 
. s £176,002 £116,540 
EXPORTS. 
fAN ACT RED 
Waste and reclaimed bbe | 0,600 £22,629 400.5 £15,228 
MANUFACTURED 
Watery f clot £46,981 43,977 
Boots and shoes—dozen pair 4,387 16,197 8 7,799 
I lated wire 4,797 8,315 
s urine cables . 44,664 24,938 
Carriage tires and tubes 11,030 3,561 
Automobile tires and tubes 83,083 83,906 
Motorcycle tires and tubes 11,646 7,270 
I le tires and tubes 13,736 16,357 
) rn ifactures of india 
bber : . 148,922 6,951 
Totals £380,950 3,074 
EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
fAN ACTURED 

I 
Russia 1 »,600 £127,208 ° 

ance 246.300 292,182 1,492 67,740 
I ted States 650,900 72,305 ‘ 

0 ntries 84,000 86.934 5 2¢ 60.237 
[Totals 4.510.200 £578629 2 7,977 
W act and re ned 600 352 900 
I s 4.516.400 £578,981 2.041.60 277 
( ta 1 6.500 3.626 7,190 9?1 
[a CTURED— 

B s shoes—dozen pairs 5 £118 
Wate f clothing 12 : 
Ir 1 wire 100 £500 
Car tires and tube 8 ‘ 
Automobile tires and tubes 12,996 73 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. . , 71 ° 





Totals 


£13,305 


£654 
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LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS. Seven Months Ended July 31 








The import and export figures by countries usually published in this table 1917, 1918. 
are withheld by the British Government. ——————__-—-———~ -— ~—_—__—__—__—_, 
MANUFACTURED Quintals. Lire Quintals. Lire. 
IMPORTS. . Manufactures of india rubber and 
November. gutta I s €. 6 
1917 site amt —y From cu 43 111,800 19 49,400 
Ux 7 ae on 1918 Elastic 
Crude er Pounpbs ¢ £ From- 
At. France ° 24 6 
Londo: 437.931 574.572 ee NO cv cb cctavs eneeee 655 766 » 
Livery 1,066,308 334,111 Other countries hd 30 
Totals ve ececeeeee 11,401,100 1,504,239 08.683 Totals .. pare wut 946 1,135,200 864 1,036,800 





reci Tires and tubes 
At From— 





Londor ee eobnes 8,500 109 9,806 401 France 377 1,448 
Liverpool vetina tbeunebane 147% 916 oc @suh’ betinanis Great 1,321 443 
- —— — — Other a 
POD cvetssesediences . 156,400 1,125 9,801 401 7 


3.798 6,836.40 1.891 3,403,800 





EXPORTS. Other rubber 
Waste and reclaimed rubber: Fri 
Fron 





























Lon 688,901 14,299 .400 4.055 Great Britain 94 1,019 
Te | 2s caneeeene eecces 44,500 420 ,100 1,173 United States si cae ‘ 1,066 . 126 o ceo cee 
— — cm Other countries .. . vee 4 2 
B csccedkeeaneseeeden 733,400 14,719 400, 50( 15,228 — - —- 
SOGMS dcwes oe 518 3,021,600 2,441 2,929,20 
REEXPORTS . = = — 
er: Total imports . AS 51,109,060 5 55,762,896 
$66e0eeee0 2,532.000 331.888 1,430,100 160,089 EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Cer Te err 1,853,200 233,675 469,000 54,358 Seven Months Ended July 31 
Ee ene res 4,385,200 565,563 1,899,100 214,447 1917 Santi 1918. 
Waste ar reclaimed rubber: -_ . - ~ Pramen a 
Fron , a 2 4 UN MANUFACTURED Quintals Lire Ouintals Lire, 
I BS eceesesseveses " : ».G0U 2 6,200 mr Tn lia rubbe r and gutta per ha 
raw and reclaimed 
To 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. (= oP oa ’ war tT 
ed tates . . i,? Lid 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. an 
. . 04 ¥ Is 3 805.7 916 320,60 
Seven Months Ended July : Tota . , es we . le 320,600 
wie ates . shia MANU FACTUREI 
1917. 1918 India rubber and gutta percha 
- ee 2 a _ threads 
UN MANUFACTUKED— QOuintals.t — Lire.* Quintals Lire. Ft cag Wise aa elidel tala te - 18 be 
. . Great Britain penadeeeden 32 
gutta percha— Spain OrTITor TTT 27 er Te , 
ned: Switzerland ... — . 16 ~ - ee me oces ees 
Argentina . ‘ _ l¢ 
> < Other countries 7 
Reccccccceecs 6,41° , _ - - - - ~ —e - 
ess 163 otals ' : 159 18 349,806 39,604 
COMES cccccces eee India rubber and gutta percha— 
1.065 sheets ; 
gre Cut sheets wae . 5 . ° 7 
15.66 . ‘ } 
848 Elastic fabrics .. , 14 sin 
Insulated ee . 1 ee : ‘ és008e8 
r 33.200 37.180.000 Other forms, including hard 
Ri . 6.070 "728 400 SE. keudecnne ‘ 64 64,000 20 20,000 
. . “~~ _ India rubber and gutta percha 
FA RED— tubes 
India rubber and gutta percha— From cut sheets 3 
threads Elastic fabric : 134 26 ae ‘ 
From— Other forms ; 212 1.40 65 61.750 
: _ - 2 Belting ...... : . 11 1} 36 36,000 
Great eetterewn tee 77 eve-wae 97 osones Rubber-coated fabrics—phiece 136 63 20 38 45.600 
Unite seueeeesece 165 0 cesses 27 ocscees Elastic webbing 
Other CE cccccscces eee 8 eecceee 12 ceseccs To— 
Mh: sciiccdnaeiennt ese 250 =—-5$50,060 380 836,000 ee .~- ; q A. 
‘ , t xf ce ** . Is 
¢ gutta percha— Sy 1in . 49 Q ‘ 
: 11,000 1 200 — 276 20 es 
ncludine hard = Argentina 185 71 ; 
ncludin lar¢ eo Brazil nt 126 ; 
] } 


Other countries 98 <2 





Totals so Renee 2,24 4 544 1,03 





¢ 6.600 100 - , , J b > J 
4 ‘ rag 0 9 393 200 Clothing and articles for travel Z 2,80 3 8,400 
adi ill es a le Manufactures of rubber and 
s 3¢ 306.80 7 152,100 gutta percha—n. e. s 
From cut sheets 
To— 
= Great Britain .. a0 3 ‘ : ove 
: Argentina ‘ 18 39 
cece mo Uruguay .... ‘ S d 
o5o.6n/a 9 10 ; . ee Other countries ........ 1 ‘ ' 4 


: 226,500 3 4,500 Totals ee ee 30 66.600 45 99,000 
pairs Elastic fabric ie err 89 97,90 66 72,600 
Tires and tubes 


ae 





6,035 19,550 - oan 
12.078 3.399 France oe s~aeee - 2,206 2,249 
167 419 Great Britain .. ; i 6,595 1,108 
ml wi : SPO nccccccees 12; 81 
. Switzerland 7 


T.o0t - . — . 
atale Ay , .. 18,280 19.360 23,368 80,416 . wees 
eatin. eeneiiiitnn a India and Ceylon ........... 1,466 : ; 
Elastic webbing . - 
Dutch East Indies .. : 350 441 





From— Straits Settlements . -.. 1,478 
France riseheebnnwees 125 hala 71 ee Australia ; vee ine 2 , 
Great 60 enesdes 40 , 29 ‘ : PERE  w6cccccces adaces 874 ‘ 4 
Other HO ccvcncsvevecs 18 pseu 11 ameaean a —ee Sr 4,089 434 ; 





en. wnat om ene | ae Gober Coumtries .ccccccccccce 724 244 
366,000 111 
21.000 15 45,000 Totals 
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Seven Months Ended July 31 8% cents to 9 cents, They are now quoted at 8% cents, although 
1917. 1918. many carloads have been sold at 9 cents. 
a Quintals? Lire® “Or a 7% InNeR Tuses—There has been little demand, practically no 
Other manufactures transactions being recorded, change in price fractional. 
. To— - * MECHANICALS—No inquiries at all, situation as stagnant as it 
PEANCE ocesceees TTiTT ¢ : ; 
Great Britain ... — Tae 87 could be, prices unchanged. 
| a OEE pases RY eeeeees ms Tires—Tire sales have been disappointing. Quotations for 
SE aaa 11 evvodiine 21 mixed remain at 5 cents, same as a month ago. Either no change 
Argent sae ‘ 329 cna eres: . . 
ee on 138 ah t or fractional change only in other prices. 
Urugway .. : ee 61 i 8 ——— 
Other countries .. — 110 we0eus 71 
ie 28 tne = NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
Totals .... -» 1,104 1,104,000 442 442,000 January 25, 1919, 
Total exports 24,699,100 8,214,650 Prices subject to change without notice. 
A quintal 220.46 pounds BOOTS AND SHOES. 
2A lira = $0.193 ATES COBB cccccccccvcsccccccccccccccccceccoccess $0.01% @ 
, Boots and shoes 08 34 @ 
Trimmed arctics \ 07% @ 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF IIIT <5 nice conbaganadmedaraenans to cUb. vite 
CANADA. HARD RUBBER. 
: , " : |e jars, black compound..........eeseseeeeees lb *°02 @ 
The import and export figures by countries usually published in this table Bee. 0, BrEGhe Trastares .ccccccccccccccccccccesevcss Ib 25 @ 
are withheld by the Canadian G rnmer anae "TUBES. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. Bs Oe We AR cin cckcadduebunededetnetaceas 22 @ 
October. new packing .24%@ 
a we — i BD éqvssiecésennddeecesesdeseececseenecseesecs 11%@ .12 
* 1918 De? Sctenecuaeduennesstthebateusssdunnebocesoucs 1L%4%@ 11% 
. nundens peccieliatemtne ianNDL 
UNMANUFACTURED—/r ec Pounds Value Pounds. Value. Black scrap, mixed, No. 1.....ccccccsccccccsscceces Ib. 04K%@ 
Rubber and gutta percha, crude ' Ph Gveccccdscdssassecesneneed lb. 03%@ .04 
caoutchouc or india rubber 1,242,817 $707,345 1,777,321 $568,062 Ce CREE veddasenedutetcoccscecesbaensaoennses Ib. 04% @ 
Rubber, recovered ..... cas 424,204 69,602 01,204 52.140 SED 66060065060 0bdnsdnsucenstsenesesseceesensne lb. 03%@ .04 
Hard rubber, in sheets and rods 1,649 378 2,074 1.479 Horse-shoe pads ....+sesee0s Sccecccceccecosocceoos 1b. 044%@ .04% 
Rubber substitute ....... oe 38,456 3,669 76,303 9,222 Hose, air-brake ......cccscscccesecsccccccccsscess 1b. 05%@ 05% 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber Re GO Ns 66-4 0cndadendesescbentecec Ib. .02%@ .02% 
or gutta percha, waste..... 146,448 7,971 164,654 7.221 BAKED es eeeeeeseceescsccscscessscssceees ib. 01%@ 02 
Rubber thread, not covere 2,459 3.574 6,223 225 Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ Ib. .03%@ 
> —_ 7 o- » een DEMME ccecccecsccocsccoonccoesoscecéocoeccoes *01%@ 
ee sutewedens 1,856,035 $793,559 2,327,779 $667,349 Packing ......-++ *.01%@ 
Chicle nugetn 104,122 42,047 38,108 22,989 Red scrap, 7 09%4@ .10 
; ~ eg aig ‘ 07 @ 07% 
ManuractureD—dutiable White “ax Re. Dcepadasteidteteatendaeseeeban’ lb. 12 @ P 
Boots and shoes ... Gate ecsece 9,966 De ndbneeesedunchcesseheontensaae lb 9", @ 10 
DE, sdscuseesouwecacosoeess | eteses 10,871 10,997 TIRES. 
Waterproof clothi ing a  pesmes 6,739 TET) ~* 
Hose, lined with rubber 8,874 9,806 — —_—— " 
rn Cr CD cdececescese <tesece 68 83 Auto peelings, No 10 @ .10% 
Packing ole cited 7,677 12,518 No. 1014@ .06% 
Tires of cubber Ses r all vehicles 161,826 54,082 Bicycle Cente eer ee acne eeereseeessaseseeseseees le 04 5@ .04% 
Rubber cement and all m : Standard white auto...........sseeee0. cescccoeoe Ib. 05%4@ 05% 
tures of india rebber and gutt BROREOGE GEOR GEORc cc cccccccsesccece eccccccee cle 0 @ 
percha—n, o. p... : bonnes )) ere 108,745 Stripped, uneverenr*e we seterecsecssesesesesees Ib. 03%2@ .03% 
Hard rubber, unfinished, tubes White, G. & G., M, & W. and U. S. veseeeeeld 05142@ .05% 
for fountain pensS.........++ seeees Ss Serre 1,067 SOLID: 
febbing, over one inch wid 9,06 27,72 . 
Webbing, over one — “ — __ et Rhea A ts ste Carriage ...... Stecoessceusecsenouse ° ecceee » 6MY%@ 04% 
2.22 17 DE? o6escceeceneesee eccecscceoe Coccccescceces  *% O1%@ 01% 
WN cascedeaieenseseess. <sveced ere $241,72 2 4 
T $ wat yao ND cnscdeunectondes sekieaaet centmasenh ake a ae 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS. — - 
October *Nominal 
(-~ Tinrecmemoncames ~~, 
191 1918 
necieieal ———., THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Produce Reexports Produce Reexports 
f of Foreign of of Foreign NEW YORK. 
Canada G oda. “anada. Goods. oy a "ING — - doen an on is a Vi 
ieee Value Value, — Velue DI ( LINING market is one where cauti nis a virtue. 
Hose sets Pe eee Cotton is now over $80 a bale below the prices of the early 
Be and shoes ‘ + Sees 195,146 . . : ; 
ae or ~ar.. | ceeeet 1's89 ‘***** part of last September, and everybody is convinced that the 
ores Sogseevocsoesoss ero 3,325 ad go 3,701 tobogganing is far from finished. Labor troubles are spreading 
All other—n. 0. p.....cececeee 7°493 * 3,690 5°409 _— in all the textile centers of the United States and Great Britain. 
ae $220,522 $7,015 $500.85 0 $162.26; Southern stocks are very large and Senators from the cotton- 
Chicle ; 30,485 23,011 21,095 2 growing states have cabled to President Wilson, asking him to 
oe remove all embargoes on the exportation of cotton to non- 
THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. enemy countries, as well as to permit exports to Germany and 
NEW YORK Austria 
HERE was quite a little business during the month of Jan- Ecyptian Cotton.—On January 21 the War Trade Board 


uary although the volume of transactions decreased toward 
the end of the month in tires had 
been expected. Reclaimers have not been receiving any large 
but they are looking forward with confidence to a return 
ns that came to such an abrupt end when the 
started its war-time regulations restrictions. 
to considerable exports of reclaims and scrap 


A greater volume of business 


orders, 
to pre-war conditi 
government and 
We look forward 
before long, number of motor trucks in use is sure to 


scrap market will profit in proportion 


and as the 
increase phenomenally, the 
to the new demand. 
Boots aNp SHors—More business continues to be done in boots 
A month ago prices ranged from 


and shoes than in other lines 


restrictions on the importations of Egyptian cotton. 
Import licenses are now issued without requiring the endorse- 
ment of the bill of lading to the Textile Alliance, Inc. This is 
fortunate, as Egyptian cotton imports amounted to only 80,000 
bales in 1918, whereas the average annual pre-war importations 
were 200,000 bales. 

Sea Istanp Corton.—Information from South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida indicates that the Sea Island cotton crop 
will be negligible the coming season. The amount of Sea Island 
ginned this season up to January 16 was 41,080 bales as against 
88,869 bales last year during the corresponding period, and 
113,359 bales the previous year. The government estimate of 


ended all 
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the area planted to Sea Island during the past season is 276,000 
acres, as against 316,000 acres the previous season, and it figures 
on 90,000 acres for the coming season. 

Ducks, Dritts, AnD OsnNaBuRGS.—Demand is fairly strong and 
stocks are low. Mills have not been able to fill their civilian 
contracts so far. Prices, however, have fallen. Drills, 38-inch 
200-yard, were 30% cents on December 26; they were 27% 
cents on January 25. Enameling duck, 38-inch 200 yard, was 
31 cents on December 26; it was 29 cents on January 25. 

Rarncoat Fasrics.—Cotton cloth purchases by the raincoat 
trade have been very light, due to the anticipation of lower 
prices. The market has been steadily declining. Bombazine, 
64 by 60, water-repellant, was 17 cents on December 26; it was 
1414 cents on January 25. Plaids, 60 by 48, were 16%4 cents on 
December 26; they were 13% on January 25. Surface prints, 
60 by 48, were 1614 cents on December 26; they were 14 cents 
on January 25. 

Tire Fasrics.—Prices have been going off for the last two 
or three months, and consequently buyers are hesitating. While 
the large consumers have stocks, the smaller mills have none. 
The former, in certain cases, have bought in order to support 
the market, realizing that a continued depression will eventually 
result in a disadvantageous situation. 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
January 25, 1919. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


AIRPLANE AND BALLOON FABRICS: 











Wanmsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch........... yard 60 @ 
WO. 4, TBIGIMED. cc vcccecces 50 @ 
ASBESTOS CLOTE: 
Brake lining, 2% tbs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
GR ccccnctescescsnvesetacsces " *85 @ 
2% Ths. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
WO. 6:005:600escesnse peeecsescens Ib *%90 @ 
BURLAPS: 
32— 7-ounce ....... ones eessens néb0 “6000 100 yards 800 @ 
32—- B-OUNCE ..ccccccccccccccscecs occccsccces essere 8.50 @ 
40— 7TY-OUNCE 2... c cece eeeeences Senscesessevoeouse 8.80 @ 
40— B-ounce ......00+55 eccececvecooeses coccccecee 9.00 @ 
40—10-Ounce 2... 60 cece eee ceceees ogeeresesesocesee 13.75 @ 
40—10%-ounce ....... 6b ugeessdsuths Cddeaweneseass 14.00 @ 
45— 7¥%-ounce . @ 
45— 8-ounce ...... @ 
45— 9%-ounce .. @ 
Ge GPSMNGD oc cvccccvcceccsccocsscecccesccsccccece @ 
DRILLS: 
38-inch 2.00-yard ......cccecccccccecescccccess yard .27%@ 
40-inch 2.47-yard ..cccccccccccccccccsccesccesccese »22% @ 
S2-imch 1.90-yard ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsceseces ° j31K4%@ 
S2-imch 1.9S-yard ...cccccccsccccccccccccccccccesece 30K @ 
GB-imch 1.92-yard 2 ccccccccccccccccccccccesccvccses .38%@ 
DUCE: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck.......+s.eee+. yard .29 @ 
BB-Imch 1.74-yard 2. .cccccccccccccccccccscccccesece .33%@ 
72-imch 16.66-OUNCE 2... cs cccccccccccccccccecececees .644%@ 
Sh Se os 5a es saceneadeete nel eeeeEee 66% @ 
MECHANICAL * 
WED. a cccccccecccoveccoecescecteseessocecoed pound 62% 
GBdnth, ID-CUMES ccccccccccccccecscvceoocecescs e 64% 
IE 000 6.06.00.00 00 8esceseececesensece cecéecsus 62% 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
BOMB ceccdccccccccccccccccccccccccceecccceses yard *°.30 @ 
MBGIORES ccccccccccccccccescscocccecsecsesssep(e 6S & 
WD oc cecteccecesccuccececcencceseveeoeoccess yard *34 @ 
OSNABURGS: 
OD cocccacccdscesesséscceecssn 25K%@ 
SRD BGT cvcccccccsesccccessescooseovstese 244%4@ 
STHAAMCH B.4Z-YOTE 2 ccccccccccvsccccccccccccccerce 24%G@ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent...........+.. yard 144%@ 
0 x 48 not water-repellent...........eeeeees 12%@ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan............ 85 
Oxford--blue and black 874%@ 
Twills 64 x 72 30 @ .32% 
64 x 102... 35 @ «.40 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, tan and ol .29 @ 
Bie BOG BRE. cc cc cccccscccccosccs eee 31 @ 
BUGGED dvces S0800esaceesesessase 6006 06050000680060 55 @ .72 


pF EE Oe aE ne Ee ard 
Plaids 60 x 48....... Sb0eEsCeeseeoeosees senese wean 
BP Oh Gln 0446.600se6ns5000esseces oescescese 
Repp kveeeGN0e585bs46uSos enccnceescades ececcceeoe 
Sy EE St OE ec cntccacuccsctiadvadeadse’s 
Oe Ee Bev aieesevcesscanscdadddssectéettaseses 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING 


——PLAIN AND FANCIES: 





63-inch, 33% to 7% ounces........scesecees «++-"erd «1.15 @ 3.25 
ey ee De inde 00s00se0seceseawsdass 380 @ 1.85 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON ) hd 
Gd-4ned, 3 0d 4 OUMOEB.. occcccccccccccccccovces yard .90 @ 1.70 
es Oe Oe Oe tah 060408080605000sesensesees 5$2K%@ 1.05 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 4% to 8 Ounces. ....cccccccccccces --+-yard 60 @ 1,75 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON ) : 
Ss Gee Ob OB Go ikc ccatcscvscescisscocs yard 20 @ .35 
SHEETINGS: 
JACKET: 
ee ae ee ee ee oF yard *30 @ 
EEE .Secbeuserentvades00ceesessvansened yard *.32 @ 
SILKS: 
SE SD wdbeobidseehesen0esdssaseucwon yard 344% 
PE GN 6.06460 000000s00css6a0e eccccccces ° $248 
STOCKINETTES: 
CoTTON, 52-INCH: 
Ry ese ar een ee eer ee cy ae yard 8 *.85 90 
I a a a ° *.60 $ .65 
En Vr tandeceeenenseuaens en endeecnauaesae - *85 @ 9 
 0<06 sedeesbeseudnssaeeasneesetionnce ° °75 @ .80 
PED 6.06000 64080 NL keeicebeeeeeneene oe oe *%70 @ 8S 
Ba BOE occcccceccccccusessscuseceseesoeccsess *60 @ .6S 
PEE 660000000086 $900000060000000466 0060 pound °1.75 @ 2.00 
*Nominal. 
~ . 
PAWTUCKET 
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wooL, 52-INCH 





A—14-ounce , eT ee pe yard °1.75 @ 
NO Oi *2.25 @ 
SOE cnc cose sacevcnceceessenstssuceous cess *2.50 @ 
TIRE FABRICS 
17 %-ounce Sea Island, combed.......... square yard 1.45 i 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed buseenecuscusduas 1.20 1 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded............. sesesese KK ® 1.25 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed........ 2.00 ccceccecces 1.0 @ 1.15 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded. iehveeéaeuebeeat *) ? 1.05 
*Nomina 
SEA ISLAND COTTON CROP MOVEMENT 
\ 1, 1918, 7 Decemeer 27, 1918 
Re ts 
” Savennal 7. : ; 764 1,044 
Re ed at S ’ gros P 0.670 
Rex i i 4 , 4 7 4 
Rece 4 é 17.579 
Re 
Re : 
T hy 43.997 
Le - 4 028 
Stock 1 
Ss ( 4.632 1 6.9€ 
4 t 4.66 42.887 
EXPORTS 
I 
Great t Si 
| t ( Mills Mills Total 
Savas 7 7 10,664 
Charle 794 794 
Tacks 4 n 4 é 
Br 
N 
T 44 4.742 728 614 
RR 67 27 028 
4 446 11,414 
na ¢org 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT 


4 x“ NoveEMBeER 27, 
, ale x 3 1,74 
M 8734 20,738 
‘re 37 
‘ ' Q 47 0 ) 
rar 8 7 263 
Spair 4 
Ita v 
~ © € xf 7 
N 
. 6 
r +4 4 8,37¢ 
I a 4 { 
8 4% 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW YORK 
United States indicate that even 


R EI Si ’ er the 
large ma fa rers will be buving to meet current needs 


for some me, The market readjustment from war 
to peace bas s progressing without involving a general lower- 
we of prices. Manufacturers realize that no radical decline in 
pric erals and chemicals is forthcoming and also are 
feeling the é f buying in anticipation of new business 


ma pre-war sche lule of operation 
There is pron of liberal export trading in lithopone, barytes, 





aluminum flake, and zinc oxide as soon as freight space is 
available and considerable development in trade revival is an- 
ticipated during the next three months. 

The market for all rubber compounding ingredients has, in 
general, been very inactive during the last month, although there 
is evidence of spring activity in certain lines. 

\NILINE.—This material is in rather light demand at present 
cut prices from 27 to 30 cents per pound. 

3ARYTES.—Shows no change. 

Benzo..—The market is dull at 24 to 28 cents per pound. 

Carson TETRACHLORIDE.—Prices during the past month ranged 
from 15 to 17 cents with no important demand. 

LitHaArce has dropped in price one cent per pound but shows 
little activity 

Waite Leap.—There has been little demand for dry white 
lead. Manufacturers announced a drop of one cent per pound 
effective for the period from January 15 to June 30. 

WHITING stocks are low as usual. 

Zinc Oxipe and LitHopone are in fair demand without much 
change in market conditions, although there is promise of active 
business to come in both materials. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
January 25, 1919. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. 








|, ef A Se ee ib. 50 @ 

POT GUO, Goes o06606o8s-ce se cccscncuesestones Ib. *60 @ 

POTTED 660s verccdiewanssceuccesetcivcaeseseese lb. *$2.62 @ 

BORE © 0. o0:00:00050604486s00006608006e08be< ooce ol 65 @ 

SED BURIGREE GIP cs ooo scdsescccieveceses Ib, 100 @ 1.15 

BE GEE od Caadsctnetvevecokeuatanecdecsesceaes lb .27 @ 

PD scntnnespentesuneeseseiatenundseesseoes Ib. 85 @ 

Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered).............. Ib. 1.15 @ 1.25 

I occu cb oie ine een kbeeemeds ib. 3.50 @ 

Tensolite dstbadenee oe SeerCh an UKGs 05-05 000 R005 lb. 60 @ 

SEY ésntenduceskdachiavdsdendesdsebens Ib. 50 @ 

WR -adadiecd&enencsdensusevasdescdsceusecsusieas Ib. 50 @ 

ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 

Lead, Gry fed. ..cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccees Ib. 104%@ 
SE - nincteédcckncenecendéswideteet lb. 08% @ 
sublimed white .............+- eeeevccccccee Ib. 08% @ 
Cs DD GID, 6 cc awcccvecsceecsesens lb 09 @ 

i >. sebetbneeubebetesnddec4ss0bsueenesaed 1b. .27 a 

Lime. fleur SebSerrescecereeses re sousececcoseeeens lh 01lKa@ 02 

Litharge, domestic ......... Resvccccevececcoescoee Ib. 09% @ 

Dt tpucintvagsinegunenteces@ooudine lh 14 @ 14% 

SD. wistenesunteresas RPE Mohit Ih “11 @ ’ 
MAGNESIUM, GBTROMEES coccccvccccccccccecccccocces Ib, lu @ 
IIIS ~ avis initiates Ache dis & in olin gob ates 2 lb. 03 @ 
calcined heavy (Thistle).........csce0: 1b. a 
light (Manhattan) ........... lb. 35 @ 

Magnesium oxide, light...............- ‘ — 30 @ 

medium heavy . oreeerce 10 @ 

Magnesite, calcined, powdered..............0.0e00. ton 50.00 @ 

ACIDS. 

Bastia, GP OOF GOGO Get de vcscccccccsseccecseses cewt. 5.16 @ 

Glacial, 99 per cent (carboys)........cccccccccces ib. .20%@ 

Cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color..........++.6. gal, 1.07 @ 1.12 

See Or Gs Gin ecctedccsnscecceteccess gal. 97 @ 1.02 

DED. Et GUNOED coccceccesescosssoososoucees cut. 2.05 @ 

EE, BO GORGE. oc cccccosccccceecsesouseovecses cwt. 6.85 7 

S St, Ge GE occ ed encs seccescsésvecocscus cwt. 2.110 @ 

ALKALIES. 
Caustic soda. 76 per cent (bbis.).......scccccesccees bb. 07 @ 
BOGS GD Ge Peccnteccccerevese castunssecccncess Ib. 04 @ 
COLORS. 

Black: 

OOD 6 ics veusneeentkeenanseabeeneend " 05 @ 
CIEE 9.n66n00680500 000406000000 060Kes oo @ 
Carbon, black (sacks, factory)........... _ * 15 @ .25 

TOD  ccccccececccccccoessccccocccsececcoecesce » .06% @ 
PUGET DERE ccccwccccccccccceccsccocvceececocece " 16 @ 
EME cctnsns ccnceccecovcessoseveseceseees ‘ 15 @ 
et Sh CE. « vecencuecuecocesesséebeweenss *75 @ 
PE GREE Keveccceterdcrcsoeuesseesestcenses . 07 @ 

Blue: 

CEE sscsccncccscenecseseceuscenscduenseeesés lh 7§$ @ 
PUGRIOR  ccccccccccecccccssoccosccetceeesceuses Ib. 110 @ 
CMEOERD cco ctccevesesecesussectsasveseccess lb. 18 @ .50 

Brown: 

BOG GEER ccccccccccccccccseccceseceeseeeesses Ib 03 @ «05 
QeneO, GOONS ccc ccccccccscescesceccccobovess Ib 02 @ .04 

STE  cccccescbeccetcnscoceseccsenses Ih OS4%@ .08 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt..........0-seeee% Ib. 06% @ 15 
Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt...........-s00eees ib. 05 @ 06 

Green: 

Chagas GP ccccccccevessccecsccccccoveccocssess Ib. 17 @ 
Oxide of chremium (casks) ........-.-c00+ eevee Ib. 9 @ 








Me Ate 
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KAPAK 


THE HIGH EFFICIENCY ELA’ 


Not Better Than RUBBER — But — The BE 
STRONG—RESILIENT—DUCTIL 


Blends Perfectly, Neutral in Action, and Equally Impervious 
Produced only by the 


RAVEN MINING COMPAN' 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
and used by Rubber Manufacturers all over the wor 





























. . n 
Where is that Shipment? Miners an 

Crystalli 
Have us locate and deliver it promptly. beteaaaa it oon. Bur 
SILICA Crystalline—Ar, 


FOSSIL FLOUR 


Very light 
QUARTZ SHO 


Expert advice on all Transportation matters. Very hard—v 
PUMICESTON' 


Coarse—Fine—Powde 








Reduce freight costs by correct classifica- 





tion. 








Write or wire us 


H. A. TOMLINSON CO. 


TRANSPORTATION SPECIALISTS Qn car an 


1201 Bd. St. Bk. Bldg. Trenton, N. J. TAMMS SILI 




















CHARLES. T. WILSON 


56 Wall Street, New York 


AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Buil¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 


PLANTATION F 


MEXICAN AND AFRICAN RUBI 


FOREIGN CONNECTIONS: 
WILSON, HOLGATE & CO., Ltd., 39 Mincing Ls 
WILSON, HOLGATE & CO., FAR EAST, Ltd. 


















VAN DR 


Furnished also in 
WELDED — All highly 


polished, sherardized and = =£_———— — = — 
oat SEAMLESS 
WE SPECIALIZE NY: Ny ———= 


In grinding and treating 
old steel poles. See us 
before discarding and 


purchasing new ones. Produce 100% Perfect Inner Tul 
We supply and insert WE ISSUE A MONTHLY STOCK LIST. IF WE HAVE OVERLOO! 


THE NEW HAVEN SHERARDIZING CO. 




















TRADE MARK 
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G-E Equipment helps build most American 


rubber products 


-. ; i, ABTA | \ Sil vO 2} 
ZZ MN BARA Xa Pa Nae 





y 


\4 


20-h.p. G-E Motor Driven Sheeter 
Lee Tire and Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Electric Drive for Sheeters 
Has Real Advantages 











Do away with overhead lineshaft dirt, oil fly and fric- 
tion, or the condensation losses in long steam pipes to 
isolated engines by bringing power and sheeters together 
—the electric way. 

With G-E motor drive you can save space now occupied 
by engines; gain a low power cost; have a sustained 
speed by reserve power; acquire portability for unex- 
pected changes in production plans, and save power when 
sheeters are not running. 

Representative rubber mills are extensive users and 


repeated orderers of G-E equipment. We would be 
pleased to enroll you in this class. 


Call on our specialist in your vicinity. 


eral Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
ADDRESS NEAREST CITY 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio. Chicago, TL 
Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 

Detroit, Mich. (G. E. Co. of Mich.) St. Louis, Me. 


Dallas, Tex. (So. West G. E. Co.) _ 





GE Equipment is 
shown in black, 








Ss (G8 | 
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Red: 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of ee lb. 
crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).......... ib. 
Antimony, golden, sulphuret of (casks)........... Ib. 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)........... ib. 
golden sulphuret (States)...........+. Ib. 
red sulphuret (States). .......s0.see0. ib. 
vermilion sulphuret ........ osdeeeunnd ib. 
Ragenle, 10 GUGRIERs ccccccccccccccccccceccosees ib. 
Indian, pure bright..,...... TYITTTTTI TT TrTti tT 
Irom oxide, reduced grades.........cececeececees Ib. 
SUD DEE cccdbeceverocccesaicecuse 
Oil soluble aniline, red.......... nae 
orange 
E: & cicciasctadeeten 
OY 65 ctandc o4 GEos hb 4566 Cenb0 60 





Vermilion, English, pale, 
White: 


Aluminum bronze powder..........sceeeececeeees ib. 
Se By RE casccssasanvens Ib. 
GUPOTIOE « 2 ce ccccccécocesss . db. 
Edthepeme, Wperted ccccscccscccccscccsccecceces ib. 
GREE oc cctnsescescocveccess steed Ib. 
Ponolith (carloads, factory).....ccccccccccccccees ib, 
Ci0GS GRSUNRE, GHTRNTE) so 6.0.5 cnc cccdescns lb. 

Zine oxide, Horsehead Gere carload, me tory): 
ee SE” wcccasecesaee cockt. 
“Sp ecial” “ eecccccccces Ib. 
French process, red seal........ cepaea ib. 
GTeOR OM ccccccsccs Ib. 
white seal ....ccscees lb 
CURED. « o.c000006stemctwoseencenscds ib. 
SR: CEES. | GUID. 6 ans 600086 00066006600086i06 Ib. 

Yellow: 
GC, CORI inc cc cccepetsctcncvccnncacé Ib. 
sulphide, yellow, light, orange......... Ib. 
red 





Chrome, light and medium. 

Ochre, light or dark 

Oil soluble aniline.... ve 

Meee WEEE pe cuceseneccencéccenss oe 
GOMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 


Aluminum flake (bbls. factory. Less 5% carload)..ton 


(sacks factory. Less 5% carloads) .ton 

I, GHEE. kn b.0 6 Carb eedgie cabicodoasdasvatece lb. 
Ammonia carbonate, powdered....... netenimtacenes Ib. 
PUGS ccc ccccccccccccoecoces ib. 

Asbestine (bags) ........-. bdeeeneebeeenetesenbed ton 
Ph UD. cs6nbcbeectnnsebencosediunesqnses ton 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated. . .. ton 






sulphide,  epeeuped 








Barytes, pure white..... -ton 
off color ....... ° .ton 
uniform floated ........ .-ton 

Deeeher - ccccccvessceccccsveseccscotess eveccevese MM 

Blanc fixe ....... seevocsccescoese Seececvscteoesce Ib. 

CN GED ccvcccedececcoersesoceocece e00seee cocves lb. 

Chalk, precipitated, extra Bee ccccccecsocue ous lb. 

precipitated, heavy ...... SKeeeecoesscoeeses lb. 

Chine Gag, Geese. cc cccccécccesccccccccsccccceslap 

IMEPOTIOD cccccccccccse eecccccecccoses 1b. 

Cath Bee ccccccccseccconceesctesecsessoncsouces Ib. 

Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. factory......bale 

Foeml four (POWGETES) cccccccccccvesdscceseveese ton 

CREO ccocccocenvecsencceceseneve ton 

Glue, high grade.....--.seseeeeeeeeees s6ecee onnee Ib. 

COE cc cccececeses eocccesccceveces covcece Ib. 
Bee GUNES cccccccccsdécccceccees ot ceesee coceodh 

Graphite, flake ieee pound bbl). naiieneee rr Y 
AMOTPHOUB . ..-eeeeeeseess coocsece ecccee Jb. 

Ground yo Pr. Sn ceeeecewonnn6ecees occccehn 

Infusorial he Cpemered) .cccccccccccccccscedses ton 

EEE <es-¢eceeccsudecestuteags ton 

Mica, powdered ..ccccccccccccccccceces Perrerre Ib. 

Piester Gf Parise cocccccccece eeeeceeesesossooscode 

Pumice stone, powdered (bbi.)...... Perr 

Rotten stone, powdered ........ db. 

Rubber flux ....... Ib. 

Rub-R-Glu eeu ° bb. 

RE CEN nts a cant os tonnes -ton 

Soapstone, powdered, domestic........... ton 


Starch, powdered corn (carload, bble.).........+- 
(oustens, — rite 


Dale, Aassiseh cece scccccccceseseccoceses a 
BOOMER cccccccesccccccccecesccesescnsecess ton 
Tripoli earth, powdered........ssccceeceecescess oooh 
TOOT oc ccccesccvcesecoces wdoccccccccccoecoooes ton 
Whiting, Alba (carloads). ........seeeecceeeeeee CMH, 
commercial ..... essccccece eoccccccces Cm. 
ders ...ceeeeeceescecees eecces soeces cw. 
aris, white ‘American. ecccceccccccce cf. 
English cliffstone ....... eeccccesecos - Cet. 
Wood pulp XXX ......-..55- aeeeece ooeeees ovecses tow 
MINERAL RUBBER. 
Gilsemite cc cccccccsccccccccccccesce cccccccccs cc 0bOR 
Genasco (carloads factory)... LEDER OPE LESS 
(less carloads eaters? cencgescte Snes .-ton 
. MEPTTTTTTT TTT TTT tt eccceccccccccccs OOM 
Be, BR Reccovcvecccsesccvecese see  naeeeanaae 
Liquid rubber .......c.ccccccccces soevenceseonssd Ib. 
Pioneer, carload, factOry.......seeeeceeecereers -- ton 
less carload, SUNN ocn css anccacdeespuneee 
Richmond .cccccccccccccccese $o6660 00 00008 ese 004 tos 
Bt, GO coccscccvecse cecstneceese eetecccocecece ton 
318/320 R. M. hydrocarbon. .....--seeeeeeeccees ton 
Refined Elaterite .....ccceccccccesccescseccceess COM 
Raven M. BR... ccccccccccccccccccccsceccesccscess tow 


R 
Walpele rubber flux (factory).......seeeereeeeeees Ib. 


50 @ 

45 @ .60 

25 @ 

25 @ wW 

28 @ 

25 @ 

55 @ 

35 @ 

09 @ 

12 @ 

16 @ 
*2.50 @ 
*2.00 @ 

18 @ 

02%@ 

7s @ 

85 @ 

75 @ 

100 @ 

None 

07% @ 08 

.07%@ 

0 @ 

104%@ 

10K%@ 

12%@ 

12K%@ 

134%@ 

09% @ 

07”%@ 
*2.68 @ 

2.00 @ 

1.85 @ 

31 @ 

02%@ 
*200 @ 

*s0 @ 
26.00 @ 
26.00 @ 

*18 @ 

124%@ 

144%@ .15$ 
22.50 @30.00 
35.00 @ 
55.00 @ 

07 @ 
30.00 @32.00 
20.00 @22.00 
32.00 @35.00 

.044%@ 

.044%@ 

.06 

05 @ .05% 

04 @ .04% 
15.00 @ 

he 

50 @ 

None 

60.00 @ 
65.00 @ 

36 @ 

31 @ 

22 @ 

10 @ .25 

04 @ .08 
*03 @ 
60.00 @ 
65.00 a@ 

.034%@ .0S 
3.00 @ 

05 @ 

02%@ 04! 
*1S @ 

20 @ .25 
22.00 @ 

18 @ .22 
427 @ 

449 @ 
22.50 @ 

None 

.01%@ 
80.00 @ 

90 @ 1.00 
1.30 @ 

1.40 @ 

1.75 @ 

2.00 @ 
34.00 @36.00 
47.80 @57.50 
55.00 @ 
57.00 @ 

*65.00 @ 
100.00 @ 

*14 @ 
50.00 @ 
55.00 @ 
75.00 @ 
50.00 @ 
$0.00 @55.00 

175.00 
50.00 @60.00 
06 








OILs. 
COE  kanin ness cn 6 540d bbetedsesnhebiedtincesenses 1b. 
COM, COED CORRE) 000 vndenedccesseeucesesessaees Ib. 
refined ...... WTTTITITT TTT TTT Ib, 
CONROE * kc tree 6dcceudenss b09000658 6e006ebbeducdtbte Ib. 
Glycerine (98 per cent)......-e.eeeeeeee eccccecces tb. 
GRyOSTEND: cecccccccccceese ceccccecese coccccecccese 1b. 
EAREUOG, COW CORSIROEED oc ccccccccecccéassece rere | 
Linseed compound ..........- PPUTTTITTTT TTT TTT gal, 
WE SED sievacdieessonessncbénnedan eodseces lb. 
DOR vanes c000 6usd ss 60 bb600600069400GbNC sees ed Ib. 
PT Ti, od potenseescndneedeeceeeaeuene abel lb, 
NEE os n.0 0000305060 senenssonseeubenees ib. 
Pine, steam distilled.......... eee . gal, 
Pe ONE ckccsanns deuce gal. 
Rapeseed, refined gal, 
lown . gal, 
PED ccccseses cence - jaeene . -gal. 
i DO  vccenceseeebendavtndset bedueee kes oer 1b. 
ee I NN 5c 06s cncaetenbeaenasen gal. 
DOES BOs BOs vice cccccccvenssescusesecan gal. 
SOLVENTS. 
Acetone (98-99 per cent drums)........eeeeeeee+: Ib. 
CREE CHORD 066000000 00se00 000ee0es see gal. 
Dee, Ge. We Gh bcd dedescscences acvesasene gal. 
GO POF COME. cccccccccvccccccces ecccece .- gal. 
Beta-naphthol, resublimed ........cececececesesces Ib. 
ordinary grade ......... eeeccoceces Ib. 
Carbon bisulphide (drums)........sseecssevecseees Ib. 
tetrachloride (drums) .ccccccccccccccccces hb. 
Halowax oil He. 1000 (f. o. b. Wyandotte).......... ib. 
No. 1001 (f, o. b. Wyandotte).......... Ib. 
Naphthe, motor gasoline (steel bbis.).............. gal. 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal, 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal. 
DOE sccastudd bss enetenséentéeedsaski A 
Vv. & P. (steel bbls.) 
Toluol, pure .......sscccccecccccccccssseccsscces 
Turpentine, spirits 
woo 
Venice 
Osmaco reducer 
RM, DHE cp derévcsevescens 
commercial 
SUBSTITUTES 
DD. inninedbudwks veet-ecteetasadkghatabieteqeued Ib 
WEE 6666046000000 nrebacessennensesssesegessenKe Ib 
DU. é hind udacdeceeesstnteckecenessesenesienves Ib. 
ES IN v.65. c0006vk6nneneesseecerensenouesees Ib. 
WE GND cen cbececescastnenesececccseceseoed ib. 
Parago! soft and medium (carloads)..........+..++. cwt. 
BOG cccccscccesves stecesesces Seveeoese cw. 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 


Lead, black ne (Black Hypo)........+.+- Ib. 
Orange mineral, domestic.........-+sceeeceesecees ib. 
Sulphur chloride CEPEEEED « ccccscoocesesecoosseeses Ib. 
Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads). cece cece 

pure soft (carloads).........+. eccccccce 6M. 


superfine (carloads, factory)........++.+-¢wt. 
(See alsc Colors—Antimony) 


RESINS AND PITCHES. 





Cemtehe GUM crceccceccccccciesccdcocseccsseveess Ib. 
Pine tar, + a poten oeneees oveosnencesesenseeesee 
kiln bbl. 

Pitch, Burgundy . ‘ewsbatede Ib. 

ool GP ccece _ * 

=. OP svcectcesae . bbl, 

EP ccccce ° . «bb, 

Resin, | ee MY GE, anceeneskecnesévenseeses lb. 
granulated ..ccccccccccccccccces Ib. 

PE onnkstnccdanovewessenseses Ib. 

Resta, Bu ccccccccccccccccccccesesccescovesseseess Ib. 

powdered ..cccsccccccce seeeseee err 

Shellac, fine orange .....---cceeeeccseeeeeeeseness Ib. 

Ter, Kile cccccccccccccceces LitiaeeeeeneRpeenes bbl. 

FEROTE ccccccccccccccveccecccccccccececceess bbl. 
WAXES. 

Wax, beeswax, white.......---.ceesceceececrsccees Ib. 
COT|SIT, WHITE oc ccccccccccccccccccccececcess Ib. 
GROMEINE .c.coccccccccccccssccvccesoecccesses 1B. 
omokerite, black .......ss-eseereeserececeees tb. 

BTEOM cccccccccccccccecececseseces Ib. 
GROBAN ccccccccccccecccessedcosvéscovcsess Ib. 
substitute .....ccccccccccecrccsccces Ib. 
paraffin, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases).....-- Ib. 
128/120 m. p. (cases).....- Ib 

*Nominal. 


PROPERTY. 
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THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. ACQUIRES WAWAYANDA LAKE 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 55 Wall street, New York City, 


York Transit Co. 


has now completed the negotiations looking to the acquisition 
of Lake Wawayanda and surrounding property from the New 
About 2,700 acres are involved and will be 


held by the company as a timber reserve. 
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